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West Point’s 
PACESETTER 
Slasher 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine 
Company 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


> 


This Latest MODEL of West Point Foundry’s high capacity multi-cylinder slasher 
has the largest journals and bearings, the largest sprockets, the heaviest frame. 


The PACESETTER CYLINDER SECTION features side panels that simply lift out to 
give easy access to cylinders and sprockets.’ No bolts, screws or nuts to re- 
move, to tighten or to lose. Covered steam and condensate manifolds. 


The PROVED AND RUGGED HEAD END with traversing headstock is already in oper- 
ation in a dozen mills on the widest sheeting and the lightest leno. 


e Can accommodate beams varying over /00 inches in width without pro- 
jecting arbors ... NOT LIMITED TO 50 INCHES. 


e No gear reducer, no gear motor, no torque tube, no universal joints! 
What could be simpler and less troublesome than chain and V-belt drive 
with replacement parts available from any supply house? 


LEADERSHIP PROVED BY 
SALES: In the last three years 
alone, over 50. textile mills have 
installed more than 130 West Point 
Foundry Multi-Cylinder Slashers. 


Representatives: 
West Point, Ga. 3-341 1 
Concord, N. C.—SToate 2-7579 


Storr, 5. C ELoin 2-3217 
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next time... 


WHYDONTCHACALL 
| Louis P Batson 


When time is important... when you need sup- 


plies “yesterday,” when you must meet that You'll 


impossible schedule...call us. We'd like an 

opportunity to show you what we can do... the fast service | 
kind of service you can expect from Louis P. 

Batson Company. CALL US COLLECT the num- 

ber is Greenville CE 2-7691. 


+ 


P. O. Box 772 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THESE ARE ALWAYS “‘ON THE SHELF"’ READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: + ShuR-CusH vibration pads « ShuR-Tuff harness 
strapping * woven felts « felt cut parts « ShuR-TufF wirecenter harness cords « hookless harness adjustors « dobby and gem head stirrups, 
loops, jackeyes * positive adjustment jack sticks and parts * neva wear case hardened jack hooks « turnbuckle harness adjustors and reguiators 
¢ adhesives and cements « sheaves « static eliminators « hand dryers « laminated picker sticks, sweep sticks, power adjustors « pickers, check 
straps, belting « temple rolis, shell rolis, beam barrels « shuttle fur « clear plastic for loom aprons, covers, dividers * leece rods, warp clamps. 
joom flags * castings « aluminum, brass « mats and matting « fancies or fancy rolls for cards « jacquard twine and neck cord « set mark pre- 
ventors for looms « harness connectors « fibre, fabric, leather « bumpers « yarn tinting devices for looms and quillers « ShuR-TufF lug straps 
¢ shuttle and bobbin protectors « time clocks, watchmen clocks « shuttle pegs and bristles « oilless bushings « lug hold ups « take up roll 
covering * harness and leader wires « “C" hooks and “S" hooks 
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Wider use of Scissors-Type Thread Cutting Temples 
on Draper Looms. Enthusiastic mill interest has prompted 
the design and adaptation of temples featuring the scissors- 
type thread cutter to most loom conditions. ‘These new tem- 
ples can now be applied to virtually all X, X-2, XD, XP, XP 
Special, XP-2, XL, XK, E, L and O model looms. Fewer parts 
cut maintenance costs and elimination of thread cutter lubri- 
cation reduces the danger of staining the cloth. For complete 
information contact your Draper sales representative. 


<> DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. « ATLANTA, GA. © GREENSBORO, N.C. * SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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BOOTH ANNOUNCES 
GRAN-O-TOP 


SRRL GRANULAR CARD CONVERSION 


Rigid aluminum SRRL Card Top 
completely covers card, sealing it 
against dust and fly. Setting is 
simplified by adjusting screws and 
locknut. Once proper settings have 
been attained, Cards run for 
months without attention. 
Gran-O-Top sections may be re- 
moved, recilothed, and replaced 
without further adjustment. 


Application of granular 
material is quick and sim- 
ple. Pressure sensitive ad- 
hesive backed sheets are 
rolled on Gran-O-Top: will 
last six months on three 
shift operation. Entire re- 
clothing job takes less than 
two (2) hours. 


Booth Gran-O-Top Granular Card Conversion is a complete conversion unit, including Gran-O-Top 
Sections, all make-up pieces, special SRRL Lickerin Cover and Pre-Opener Roll. Manufactured 
in Charlotte by The Carolina Machinery Company, Booth Gran-O-Top Conversion Units will soon 
be available to fit all current 40” Flat Top Cards. 


BOOTH GRAN-O-TOP OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Quality Maintained. 7. No moving parts. 

2. Flat waste eliminated. 8. Operating costs down. 

3. No Flat stripping or grinding. 

4. Simple carefree operation. ie 

5. Reduced Weight. Send for folder. now 
6. Twenty percent less power required to prompt delivery. Phone: Philadelphia, 


drive card. REgent 9-8989. Charlotte, EXpress 2-3137. 
Combine BOOTH MICR-O-GRIND with GRAN-O-TOP for the ultimate in cotton carding. 


BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY & JANNEY STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 
SALES OFFICES: West Point, Ga. + Charlotte, N.C. + Lowell, Mass. 
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= | GET AROUND WHEREVER THERE 
ARE WARP SIZING AND FINISHING PROBLEMS 


Penford Gums are extremely versatile hydroxy-ethyl 
ether starches . .. well qualified in both fluid and 
dried film states ... as Warp Sizes for Cottons, 
Worsteds, Synthetics and blends. 


.,. Asa Textile Finishing Gum, Penford Gums 
contain an optimum degree of hydroxyethyl 
ether .. . provide superior finishes. 


... As a Printing Gum, Penford Gums are 


extremely effective, assuring sharp prints, 
good color yield. 


... Asa Polishing and Glazing Gum, 


Penford Gums lend their exceptional 
elastic filming properties as a size 


to cords and threads. 


For special jobs — 

wire Technical Service 
Penick & Ford, Atlanta 
HAVE GUM 
WILL TRAVEL 


Leaders in Epory Stanches 


TEXT! 

TECHNICAL 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
MARIETTA SLVO ATLANTA. GA 


Manufactur 
er of Douglas P 
g earl + Crown Thin Boiling + Douglas Dextrines . Clearso! Gums for the T 
© 'extile industry 
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Eliminate Downtime 


yard These Three Points with the 
Shock and Wear Resisting Dayton Combination 


GET RIGHT TO THE SOURCE and you'll 
eliminate unnecessary downtime that runs 
up expense and hampers your production. 
There are three points to watch... because 
they take most of the punishing wear and 
shock ...the loop picker, the check straps 
and the lug strap. 

That's why Dayton has concentrated on 
perfecting a balanced combination to pro- 
tect all three points of shock and wear. And, 
it takes all three to absorb the shock of high 
speed shuttles, smoothly check the picker 


SHOCK ABSORBING Dayton 
Thorobred Deluxe-Lug Straps are 
stick, and accurately deliver the shuttle re molded together around a built-in 
plug that soaks up the hammering 
blows generated in the first instant 
of picker stick thrust. One-piece, 
link-free construction is the secret 


turn. Try the Dayton combination. 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


of longer service with greater pro- 
tection for both the stick and loom 


WEAR RESISTANT Dayton Thor- 
obred Loop Pickers last for millions 
of contacts. Here are the three rea- 
sons why! The tilt of the picker face 
is perfect for strainfree shuttle con- 
tact ... tapered picker stick hole and 
tapered bottom insure accurate seat- 
ing and protect against tearing the 
loop ply ...corners are round and 
| smooth to prevent jerked-in fillings. 
GRADUATED CHECKING ACT- 
‘ON of Dayton Endless ThoroCheck 
~traps ... plus a stronger multi-ply 
onstruction ... adds 6 to 8 months 
lore of trouble-free service. With 
nulti-straps to do the checking, 
nere’s never any drag over the face 
ft the stick and no interference with 
the shuttle throw. 


Start saving today by refitting your looms with the Dayton 
combination. Then compare the long life, freedom from down- 
time and, above all, the smoother picking action that only 
Dayco products can give you. Order through your mill sup- 
ply jobber or write The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile 
Division, 401 S.-C. National Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 


Dayton Rubber rN 


Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products For Better Spinning and Weaving 


1959 


OVERSEAS PLANT: THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
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COCKER 


PLANT & OFFICES 


UNBEATABLE; 
COMBINATION 


... used by more yarn 
producers than any other 


Leading mills everywhere rely on this equipment because 
of its speed, high quality production, versatility, convenienc« 
and economy. 


Cocker Tricot Warper Model MB 55-32 (Top Photo) 


Handles 2-21”, 1-42”, 1-55” Beams, or 1-50” or 2-25” 
Raschel beam with simple changeover from one set to anothe: 
Individual controls, in full view and easy reach of operator. 
Has all modern features and safety devices. Normal sustained 


speeds up to 600 YPM. 


Cocker Horizontal Type Magazine Cone Creels 
(Second Photo) 


Standard creel is built to take four pound packages but can 
be built to take larger packages. Takes any type package 
Cone holders are arranged to swing around inside the “V'' 
for re-creeling without interfering with the operation 

of the machine. Equipped with electronic eyeboard stop 
motion. A wide range of tensions is available. 


Cocker Vertical Type Magazine Cone Creel 
(Third Photo) 


Available in true vertical or magazine... equipped for any 
type package. Tensions are new improved type with adjustat 
posts for varying tensions in the yarn, Tensions can be 

run on light yarns without washers, or washers can be used 
on one or both posts when yarn requires it. 

Electronic stop motion available. 


Cocker High Speed Spindle Driven Warper (SD-49) 
(Bottom Photo) 

Will handle any type yarn. Produces unexcelled synthetic 
warps from finest deniers to heaviest tire cord yarns. |a 
section beams with flanges up to 40” dia. Produces warps 


of any desired density at speeds up to 1000 YPM. 


Write for full information today. 


MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


rT. 
— 
\ 
\ 
q 
IN CANADA: 
Contact W. S. Clark at Ranio, N. C. WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Montreal, Canada MAILING ADDRESS COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT | : 
Oxford 7-2242 Gastonia, N. C. Rs 
| 
| 8 july 1959 @ TEXTILE BULLET! 


You're on target 
for wool and nylon 
with Irgalan’ colors 


CONSISTENT 
EASE OF 
APPLICATION 


Division of Geigy Chemica! Corporation 


Geigy Dyestuffs Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 


Branches: Charlotte, Chattanooga, Chicago, Los Angeles, Newton Upper Falls, Philadelphia, Portland, Toronto. 
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Amco Heliclone Loom Cleaner in Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C 


High quality and efficient production 


Amco Heliclone® Loom Cleaners help Cannon Mills 


to maintain these high standards! 


At Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
automatic, continuous cleaning with 
Heliclone Loom Cleaners helps Cannon 
tO maintain its famous quality — and 
to meet production schedules. Room 
appearance is also improved, and 
employee morale kept high. 
Heliclones are designed to help you 
cut down on the old-fashioned blow 
pipe and manual method of cleaning. 


Cleveland-Rowan Plant ot American Moistening Company. 
This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C. 
the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. 


They serve to eliminate end runs and 
floats, waste bunches, end breakage, 
overshots, broken picks, and oil spots 
caused by loose accumulated waste. 

Behind the development of the 
Heliclone is more than 70 years’ 
experience working with textile mills. 
Amco can help you with your winder 
and card room cleaning problems, too! 
Get the facts. 


AMCO 


Since 1888 


for 


Rotating nozzles driven by air sirec 
form overlapping circular paths. Resv 
high velocity bursts of air over loom ¢ 
worp surfaces for bes? cleaning. Supt 
mentary outlets clean track and ceili 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


American Moistening Company, Cleveland, N.C. * Branches: Atlanta, Ga. * Providence, R. |. * Toronto, Canad: 
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Running synthetics and blends? 


SACO-LOW ELL 

HIGH COMPRESSION 
CALENDER ROLLS will give 
you these 4 profit making 


advantages. 


SPLIT LAPS GREATLY 
REDUCED. 


INCREASES IN LAP 
WEIGHTS OF 
DACRON OR BLENDS 
OF ORLON AND NYLON 
UP TO 100°%.* 


LAPS OF 100°% COTTON 
OR SPUN RAYON CAN 
BE INCREASED APPROX- 
IMATELY 


LONGER RUNNING LAPS 
WILL DECREASE 
DLING TIME AND LAP 
WASTE. 


This new Saco-Lowell changeover for synthetic mills has proven it can 
cut costs and improve card sliver. It will increase the operating efficiency 


of your pickers and cards substantially, Write for complete information, 


*Based on actual mill installation figures, 


LOWELL REPLACEMENT PARTS DIVISION 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Executive and Soles Offices — GREENVILLE. S.C. 
Soles Offices — ATLANTA. GA... CHARLOTTE AND GREENSBORO. N.C 
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Largest cylinder journals and bearings: 2-11/16 Largest sprockets: 25-inch 105-teeth sprockets Heaviest frame built: 7° deep at th 
: inch self-aligning ball bearings are largest mean more accurate control of cylinder point, 4 deep at the lightest. Ne 
ever offered and with machined labyrinth-type surface speed and yarn tension, more effi- pending “wide-open” design give: 
¢ grease seals assure you extra long service. cient transmission of power, longer life. access to warp and cylinders, 


Super 


7—The best and the simplest beam drive: Direct motor-to-spline shaft drive and spline shaft- 
to-loom beam arbor drive with V-belts and roller chain. No power loss through worm gear 
reducer. No gearmotor, no torque tube, no universal joints needed! What could be simpler 
and better maintained in the mill than chain and V-belt drive with parts readily available 
| from mill supply house? 

8 — High Capacity Double-Squeeze Size Box, designed to handle both light and heavy warps, now 
running warps of over 6,000 ends. Easy-to-clean flush side. 


12 July 1959 e@ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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‘e side panels guarding sprockets aré Steam and condensate manifolds are covered Rugged high-speed head end can accommodate 
PaCn... .ot for access to warp and cylinders. by a heavy metal guard for cleanliness and beams varying over 100 inches in width 

_ screws, or nuts to remove, to to protect operators from burns. Covers easy without projecting arbors (not limited to 
nen or to lose! Note smooth clean side. to lift off, yet strong enough to stand on. 50 inches). 


SLASHERS 


have outsold all others the last three years 


IN ACTUAL SALES during the last three 
years West Point Foundry has sold more 
Slashers than all other U. S. A. manufacturers 
combined by a margin better than 2 to 1. This 
is BUYING PREFERENCE expressed in hard- 
earned textile dollars which makes other 
manufacturers’ claims sound empty. 


WEST POINT’S PACESETTER is not the least 
expensive slasher built, but an overwhelming 
preference by buyers means it is the best value! 
This is only because of the exceptional quality 
features of the PACESETTER slasher. 


Look at the superior quality features illustrated 
here; then contact your West Point Foundry 
'  yepresentative for the complete story on the 
/  PACESETTER, the most outstanding slasher in 
the industry today. 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine 
Company 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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For clearer 


...in warp sizing and in finishing, use TEN-O-FILM 
starches. 

In warp sizing, TEN-O-FILM starches cook com- 
pletely in thirty minutes and remain stable throug) 
prolonged heating and circulating. Sizing anc 
desizing of all types and blends of yarns may be 
done at lower temperatures to reduce “bleeding, 
and permit use of a great variety of dyes. 

In finishing, the clarity of film produced by 
TEN-O-FILM is a real advantage. There is n 
masking of colors in dyeing man-made fibers. 


Our technical service group has had wide > 
experience and marked success in adapting 
this versatile starch to the varied needs of 
many textile applications. The production 
advantages and process improvements 
achieved by TEN-O-FILM can be fitted to 
your needs by consulting our textile tech- 
nicians. Contact our nearest sales office or 
write direct. 


TEN-O-FILM starche: 


Fine products for the Textile Industry: EAGLE” « FOXHEAD 
CLARO”® GLOBE” and TEN-O-FILM® starches « GLOBE® on 
EXCELLO® Dextrines. 


CORN PROOUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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The new “M* type HERR to supplied | 
onical Ring provides better som. 7" 
lubrication with less oil. 


APCORRECT 
“SPINNING OR 
TWISTING 
OF ANY YARN 


Traveler distribut 


Oil flows to annular reservoir 
within the ring, then is drawn by 
capillary action through seams. 


HERR. 


New 


Conical Rings and Flyers 


or aluminum base. 


Four-arm long brass 


Four-arm short brass 
or aluminum bose 
with balance bail wire, 


—— 


Two-arm, light long 
aluminum base. 


Special pollywog flyer 
for tire cord and 


heavy yarns. 
For spinning and twisting 


of medium and heavy 
counts of yorns. 


In the mad rush to meet the popularity of knitted tights — the 
most extraordinary in years— the yarns made with Herr Conical 
Rings and Flyers are helping manufacturers meet high production 
operation with garments that have just the right stretch and fit. 
Tights made of HELANCA stretch yarns, produced with Herr 


For spinning of medium equipment, have the curvy, stretchy, sleek look chat brings the 
to light counts of yarns. highest prices 


Herr Flyers produce light tensions at high speeds for accurate 
twist and yarn control. 

New “M” Type Herr Conical Rings are self-lubricating with 
minimum oil consumption and long traveler life. Result is clean 
yarn, especially valuable in handling new bulk or stretch yarns. 

Let HERR Engineers solve your spinning and twisting problems, 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


312 FRANKLIN STREET, BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED. WOOLEN. RAYON. NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — 


Saddle Guide For Z Spinning 


Dixon Corp., Bristol, R. I., is now mak- 
ing available to the textile industry the 
original Dixon patented Saddle Guide 
changeover for all Z spinning. This top 
roll system modernizes Z drafting, replac- 
ing the front top roll cap bar assembly 
with Dixon's self-aligning anti-friction front 
roll: Because Dixon's front roll is cap-bar- 
free and rides on a pre-lubed and sealed 
ball bearing, lubrication and wear are said 
to be eliminated and need for lint collection 
is greatly reduced. The patented self-align- 
ing front top roll also reduces ends-down 
and increases yarn quality. As the parts are 
simple and éasy to install, the cost of such 
a changeover is very inexpensive 

Construction consists of a back saddle 
bracket, a front saddle guide and necessary 
top and bottom rolls. The back saddle 
bracket fits over the back bar rod and ex. 
tends up over the back top roll. The Rulon 
bearing used at the point of contact be 
tween back top roll and back saddle bracket 
is completely oil-free and never needs lubri- 
cation. The front saddle guide is pivotally 


16 


connected to the back saddle bracket by a 
ball and socket connection. This pivotal con 
nection allows the front top roll to align 
itself guaranteeing correct positioning of 
top and bottom front rolls. This self-align 
ing feature is said to be extremely IMpor- 
tant—especially in Z spinning where dis- 
tances between drafting rolls are greatet 
than on normal cotton type drafting—as it 
assures very accurate spacing between the 
tront roll bite and apron nip. Accuracy at 
this point from spindle to spindle insures 
evener and stronger yarn, the company 
points out. The front saddle guide has an 
adjusting screw for adjusting the front top 
roll forward or backward 

Dixon Corp, has also provided change- 
overs on Z spinning to convert to handle 
cotton fibers. The simplest of these involves 
addition of a middle top roll apron and 
cage, along with necessary component sad- 
dle and weighting parts. Other remaining 
parts on the frame can be utilized in the 
changeover. This allows the mill to change 
back to Z spinning whenever it wishes. 

Should a mill wish a more permanent 
change, it is possible to equip the Z frame 


The Dixon Corp. has introduced this saddle guide changeover for all Z spinning. Shown 
in the diagram are: (A) the back saddle bracket; (B) the front saddle guide; (CC) the 


Rulon bearing; and (DD) an adjusting screw for adjusting the front top roll forward 
or backward. 


with new roll stands, steel rolls, and co: 
plete changeover parts. Such a changeo, 
could be either to Duo-Roth or casablan 
double apron cotton type drafting. 
(Request Item No. G 


Loom Binder Material 


Attached to this loom binder is the firs! 
evnthetic binding material ever used su 
cessfully in this type of application. Th. 
new material which was developed by th 
Armstrong Cork Co, has very good abrasion 
resistance, is not affected by humidity and 
temperature changes, does not have to |» 
broken in, and is flexible. 


Development of a synthetic loom bind 
material that has very good abrasion resi 
ance, ts not affected by humidity and t 
perature changes and does not have to 
broken in has been announced by the Ar 
strong Cork Co.'s textile department. T! 
new material, called CN889, is a compos 
tion of cellulose fibers, ground cork 
synthetic oil-resistant rubber compacted 
densihed under heat and pressure 

The material is made by the beater sa 
uration process which assures uniformity 
the material by providing an even mixtu 
of the component parts with the bind 
evenly deposited over the entire surtace 
is said to be the first successful synthet 
material used tor loom binders. Being 
manufactured material, dimensional stabil: 
can be controlled so that only a minimu 
number of adjustments are required. As 
manufactured material, it also has the « 
vantage of being uniform all the time wi! 
no variations in quality. Since it has co 
trolled friction it does not have to 
broken in. The material can be scribed an 
is flexible (Request Item No. G-. 


Slasher And Warping Tape 


Permacel, New Brunswick, N. J., has © 
leased for sale its new Permacel 720 Tex 
tile Tape Composed or a specially treatc 
Hat kraft paper and a heat and stain resis‘ 
ant adhesive, the tape is designed as 
slasher and warping tape for textile mil! 
It can be used on cottons and synthetic tal 
rics. The strong backing and high tack ac 
hesive are said to permit it to be used fo! 
wide variety of holding operations at th 
mill, such as holding down ends of clot! 
rolls and sealing paper wrappings. Becaus 
at a high degree of moisture resistance, the 
tape is not affected by high humidity befor: 
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ROBERTS SUPREME SPINDLES 


e Two Extra-Wide Grease-Packed Ball Bearings 


e Widely Spaced at Base Top and Bottom 

e No Lubrication Ever Required 

e Speeds up to 15,000 R.P.M. 

e Unique Design for Top Drive Filling 

e For Warp up to 12%-inch Tubes and 1% lbs. 
e Simple Finger-Tip Cam-Brake Optional 


Supreme Spindles are manufactured 

to super-precision tolerances and are 
A FEATURE OF unconditionally guaranteed. Ball 
bearings and boots are guaranteed in 
normal use for five years. 


ROBERTS ARROW 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS 
CHANGE-OVER MODERNIZATION 
ON ANY MAKE OF FRAME 


/ery Advanced 
ARROW SPINNING features: 


“osiWate Top Roll Suspension 
JnaRing Balloon Control 


-venGrip Fluted Bottom Rolls 
‘oberts Ball Bearing Spindles 
Jouble-Apron High Draft System 
JnitVac Power-Suction Cleaning 
%oberts All-Ball-Bearing Head 
JniTized Sectional Frame 
AeroCreel with Latch-Type Bobbin Holders 
“lexibility For Cotton And Synthetics 
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TROUBLE 


WITH STICKS THAT 
DONT LAST? 


THE TIME PROVEN 


“LUNDSTICK” 
HAS, ELIMINATED 


YOUR TROUBLES! 


IS PROVEN 
AND GUARANTEED 
ON 
ALL TYPES 
OF 
LOOMS 


Patent Ne. 2,470,506 
Others Pending 


Manufactured Exclusively By 
THE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


For further information write 


THI 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
P. 0. BOX $29 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


* An exclusive process of densification and 
impregnation that retains the elasticity, 
increases the strength, eliminates splitting 
from screw holes and crushing at lug 
hold-up. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


or after application. Permacel 720 can be 
dispensed manually or applied by machine 
It has a low degree of clongation and will 
not creep-back or shrink, thus permitting it 
to be used on soft or flexible goods without 
wrinkling or puckering 


(Request Item No. G-3) 


Wash-And-Wear Finish 


A new wash-and-wear hnish for cellulosic 
tabrics claimed to remain durable to re- 
peated commercial launderings and to ove! 
come the problem of tensile loss, odor and 
chlorine retention, has been developed by 
the Arkansas Co., Newark, N. J. According 
to C. M. Braham, president, the new finish 
is based on a new type of cyclic formalde- 
hyde thermosetting resin, called Resipon 
N D C and has particular application to 
the shirtings held. The product, he declared 
produces exceptionally durable crush and 
shrink resistant effects on cellulosic tfab- 
rics It as highly ethcient for hnishine 
broadcloth he said 


Resipon N D C its a water white. liquid 
of indehnite shelf life. The hrm recom 
mends its use with an acid catalyst in ac- 
cordance with conventional finishing pra 
tices. Treated fabrics are completely resist- 
ant against chlorine retention and bleach 
scorch damage even when aged and exposed 
to adverse storage and laundering condi- 
tions, according to the company 


It cited mill run tests showing no signif 
cant loss in breaking strength after ten and 
20. home launderings and ten commercial 
launderings. The bleach and scorch test used 
were made im accordance with American 
Association ot Textile Chemists & Colorists 
procedures ( Tentative Test Method 69 
1958) 

Resipon N D C contains 45% active in- 
gredients and has a pH of 6.5 to 7.0 (1% 
solution) and is soluble in water in all 
proportions. It is compatible with most tex- 
tile resins and other additives commonly 
used im resin finishes. Test results were 
given based on the following application 
details: Broadcloth, 40”, 136 x 68, hmshed 
with 15% Resipon N D C and 3% catalyst 
dried, then cured tor three minutes at 310 
F. tollowed by a mild wash with ay soda 
ash and 1/10 % sodium pe rborate 


(Request Item No. G-4) 


Electric Truck 


To speed the handling of large loads in 
narrow space-saving aisles with high elec- 
trical ethciency, The Yale Materials Han- 
dling Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg 
Co. has introduced a compact 6,000-Ib. ca- 
pacity electric truck featuring a resistorless 
control. By eliminating resistors, in the 
control, Yale engineers report that they 
have been able to reduce heat losses and 
provide high electrical ethciency 

The new Yale control draws current from 
the truck battery at a proportionate rate to 
the speed of the truck giving a low starting 
current draw but with no sacrifice to start- 
ing torque. The truck on which the new 
control is being introduced is an addition 


to 3,000, 4,000 and 5,000-lb. capacity mo 
els of the Yale K51W line of very sh 
over-all length trucks 

Just 76” in length trom the rear of 
counterweight to the tace of its forks, ¢ 
6,000-Ib. capacity truck has a turning radi 
of 69” and can right-angle stack comfo; 
ably with a normal load in an aisle meas: 
ing only 11° wide. The new higher capac: 
model is designed with the same high-li! 
ing and fast-traveling speeds as the low 
capacity models. Lifting speeds are 45 
50 teet per minute unloaded and 25 to 
t.pm. under load. When unloaded. ¢ 
truck § traveling speed is 6 to m.p.t 
loaded is $Y) to 6 m.p.h. A demountal 
battery box, a design feature in the 6,00 
Ib. truck and also applicable to the low 
capacity models, permits batteries of a 
size to be fitted easily into the battery co: 


partment (Request Item No. G-% 


Tearing Tester 


The capacity of this Elmendorf tearing 
tester has been increased to 6,400 gram» 


The capacity of the Elmendorf tearin 
tester has been increased to 6,400 grams 
the textile model of the tester. The text: 
model has a capacity four times that of ¢ 
standard model Elmendorf tester, accordin, 
to the manutacturer, Thwing-Albert |: 
strument Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

The textile model is & three range instru 
ment with a basic range of 1,600 grams. | 
can be used as a 3,200 gram instrument b 
adding one augmenting weight to the pen 
dulum. By adding two augmenting weight 
it can be used as a 6,400 gZram instrumen! 
Because each range 15 calibrated separate! 
the augmenting weight and textile weig! 
can be slipped on or off without affectin; 
the calibration of the instrument 


(Request Item No. G-6) 


Anti-Vibration Material 


The development of a new anti-vibration 
material claimed by its manufacturer t 
eliminate 90% of the destructive vibrationa! 
tremors and noise caused by machines ha: 
been anounced by Lowell Industries, Bos 
ton, Mass. Named Vibra-Check, this mod 
ern material yielded results unequalled 
vibration absorption studies during a two 
year im service” testing program recent!) 
completed. Ease of installation and low 
cost are also said to be oftered by the ma 
terial 

Designed by Lowell Engineers to specihc 
ally combat vibration, the natural enemy of 
equipment, Vibra-Check is composed ot 
tough elastomeric vinyl plastic completely 
reintorced with monofilament fiber glass 
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in layers under heat and high pres- 
an integrated unit. Vibra-Check is 
re-usable, and impervious to shock 
vermicals such as oils greases, deter- 

ind solvent cleaners 
lates vibration by a combination of 
te layers fused into one product. Its 
lavers are of a resiliant low density 
sition while its central core is a high 
y hard structure. A vibrational wave 
three difterent natural Frequencies 
iting resonance and isolating the vi 
1. It conforms to rough and uneven 
Said to be extremely simple rm in 
Vibra-Check requires no bolts o1 ad 
Its parallel outer surfaces keep ma 
; level and vacuum suction cups mold 
these surfaces combine with the 
| gripping of the vinyl to make ma 
creeping impossible. This high co 
nt of friction 1s said to make reloca 
f machinery simple. The machine 1s 
lly floated on this resiliant cushion 
Re-use of Vibra-Check pads is insured by 
igh breaking strength of 7,500 p.s.i 
nsures permanence of performance for 
fe of a machine. Suitable tor machines 
100 Ibs. to 100 tons, Vibra-Check is 
machine weight. Its load-deflection 
show no deformation under high shock 
Thus the transmission of vibration to 
. and walls of buildings as well as to 
machines, causing costly deterioration 
vell as lowered personnel efhciency is 
nated by the use of Vibra-Check. Old 
ines can be speeded up, new ones run 
with this maintenance free material, 

ompany reports. 


(Request Item No. G-7) 


Greenish Yellow 


tisil/Foron Brilliant Yellow 6OGFL 
Ultradispersed is a new brilliant green 
yellow disperse dye by Sandoz Inc., 
York City. It is said to have excellent 
properties on man-made hbers. The 
is said to be especially suitable for use 
Olyester fibers. Its extremely fine par 
size, 0-5 to 1.0 micron, also indicates 
iness for package dyeing and printing 
imation is rated excellent. Fibers on 

it may be used include the acetate, 
etate, acrylic, polyamide and polyester 


( Request Item No. G-8 ) 


2cuum Cleaner 


ne new Vac-U-Max Twin-Jet cleaner 
uid to combine the high suction power 
tandard, single jet units now in use in 
types of industry, with doubled air vol- 
and velocity at the suction nozzle. This 
tid to permit more rapid cleaning of 
lers, dryers, dye kettles, etc., as well as 
and waste pickup. 
> Win Jet was developed as a quick, eth 
it, low cost method for pickup of heavy 
and transfer of bulk materials 
crated entirely by air, there are no mo 


Or moving parts. This is suited to haz 


US applications such as pickup of ex- 


ive dust 


Standard Twin-Jet units have two stand- 

Vac-U-Max jet venturis in parallel, 
‘Ding the induced air flow through the 
ion hose. They operate with Y%” air 
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QUALITY 
PLUS! 


As a production specialist, you have J 
every right to expect the best — and : 


something more — from the ring trav- 
elers you specify. You learn to expect 
this extra quality when you specify 
National-Sterling Ring Travelers. 
Because it's not enough to supply 
travelers which meet high standards for 
uniform weight, precision dimensions, 
temper and finish, National-Sterling 
Engineers make it a point to go one 
step beyond. Each spinning and twist- 
ing Operation is considered as an indi- 
vidual problem. And there are no 
“stock”’ answers. Only the right trav- 
elers—travelers which meet al/ require- 
ments efficiently and economically — 
are recommended by the men from 
National-Sterling from tests made in 
your own mill. 


The result is a production plus you 
can't afford to overlook. Remember, 
National Travelers consistently deliver 
more pounds of first class yarn .. . at 
higher spindle speeds . . . with fewer | 
ends down. Worth considering the next 

time you order travelers! Write, wire 

or phone National Ring Traveler Com- 

pany and Sterling Division, 354 Pine 

Street, Pawtucket, R. I. Southern Office 

and Warehouse: P. O. Box 293, 

Gaffney, South Carolina. 


NATIONAL 


Y 
RING TRAVELERS 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. L. E. TAYLOR, Southern Mgr. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
There’s a NATIONAL man nearby! 


H. B. ASKEW T. H. BALLARD F. S$. BEACHAM 
P. O. Box 424 112 N. 9th St. P. ©. Box 511 
Griffin, Ga. Belmont, N. C. Honea Path, S. C. 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP,., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Ideal Drop Pressers pro- 
vide superb even tension 
to produce firm and uni- 
form build throughout the 
bobbin. They add more 
roving to each bobbin and 


assure higher quality. 


Ideal Drop Pressers pay for 
themselves in a short time. 
They can be installed on 
all your present flyers and 
should be included in every 
Ideal reconditioning job 
and used whenever flyers 
are lengthened and/or 
widened to accommodate 


larger packages. 


Write, call, or wire today 
for full information and 


prices. 


Ideal Machine Shops, 
Bessemer City, N. C 


Inc. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


line and hose; %” for 


ong runs. The unit 
draws 280 c.f.m. air through the suction 
hose, velocity 1 11,500 feet per minute 
through a 2” hose (standard, 2” nose; 3 
hose also available). It fits any standard 
$S-gal. drum. Increased hilter area is pro 
vided tor handling the increased air vol 
ume. It 1s cleaned automatically by blowing 
back with no disassembly necessary 

Twin-Jet high velocity units, using larger 
jel venturis, provide even greater air vol 
ume and velocity, where special needs re 
quire more rapid pickup of bulk material 
to GOO CI.m. an flow can be provided 
in the suction hose. Using a 3” suction 
hose, velocity 1s approximately 12,000 feet 
per minute. Bulletin No. 101-A describing 
the units 1s available 


(Request No. G-9) 


Plastic Belting 


Plastic belting is finding many applica- 
tions in the textile industry because of its 
no-stretch quality, according to J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons, Wilmington, Del., manufacturer of 
synthetic belting. Two types of plastic belt 
ing are now in use. The load-carrying mem- 
ber in both is essentially the same—fiat 
ribbons of extruded nylon oriented so that 
the bands are almost 100% elastic and free 
trom stretch. The belts lengthen under a 
load, but return to their original length or 
tension. when removed 

Rhoads’ Texalon all-synthetic belting is 
used for power transmission on knitting 
machines, shears, winders, wool pickers and 
many other machines. In thin torm, it is 
being used as spindle tapes. The firm's 
Tanastic nylon core belting is generally 
used tor heavier drives. It is made with a 
leather surface on both sides of the nylon 
core, or with leather on the pulley side and 
plastic on the other 

( Request tem No. G-10) 


Imprinting Attachment 


A compact new imprinting attachment 
that accommodates interchangeable type 
wheels of varying circumferences, has been 
introduced by Adolph Gottscho Inc., Hill 
side, N. J. Model 780 imprinter is designed 
tor use on web and carton handling equip- 
ment m applications requiring different re- 
peat lengths for different copy legends 

An infinite variety of typewheel circum 
ferences are available for use with the unit, 
from 6” to 12”. The imprinter has a fixed 
typewheel shaft and a retractable ink ap- 
plicating mechanism to make substitution 
of one typewheel for another a quick and 
casy matte! 

An example of how the interchangeable 
typewheel arrangement provides an ad- 
vantage can be seen in a case where various 
copy legends must repeat themselves in 
increments of 144”, 44”, 6”, 7”, 9” and 


12”, respectively. This can be accomplished 


by using only three different typewheels 
7”, 9” and 12” circumference. The 134” 
centers can be obtained by mounting the 


wheel; the 
4\,” centers can be obtained by mounting 


type or discs four-up on the 


The new compact Gottscho imprinting » 
tachment is designed for use on web od 
carton handling equipment. 


two-up on the 9” wheel: 6” two-u 
) 


the 12” wheel: and 12” on 
wheels of the same circumference 


This imprinter is designed for i 


ing paper, boxboard, plastic, metal 
other surtaces It uses fluid inks of ihe f 
color, and 1s offered in two sizes. { hatter 
and 4” maximum widths. The inking lt d 
anism provides for mstant drying a 
ot the mk on the imprinted surfac n 
cording to Gottscho, but prevents d: 
on the rollers or in the fountain 
(Request Item No. G 
Spinning Frame Bushings 
A small cast bronze bushing recent) 
veloped by the American Smelting & R 
ing Co. New York City. ts said to 
eliminated the problem of lint chokin; 
certain bushings on the spinning f: 
Close to the bobbins on most frames 
set of bushings whnicn drive the rods ) 
in turn move the ring rail up and 4 on 
W hen lint accumulates between the R 
and the bushings, friction develops an e 
rods seize. The machine then has 
shut iown and the bushings cleaned 0) 
The new bushing is an idaptation 
standard continuous cast Asarcon br : 
shape The sna pe used was a cvlind 
bushing with four vertical flutings S} 
around the inne circumference The 
permit the lint to tall through and pi 
accumulation between the bushing anc 
rod (Request Item No. G 
Light Duty V-Bel 
ight Vut eit 
The Manhattan Rubber Division of } 
bestos Manhattan — Inc Passaic N 
ports tne introduction of a new Poly-V b 
the Poly-V J to its power transmis 
products line Poly-V | is especially 
signed tor high-speed, small-pulley, po 
transmission applications 
It is thin and very flexible, and is 
to retain all the advantages of stand. 


Poly V drives It will operate Ove! shea’ 
iS small as 0.8” pitch diameter Pi! 
lengths range from 8” to 98”. The bett 
designed to delivers powell with substanti: 
less belt width than would be requi! 
using a standard belt drive. This econ 

is said to be accomplished through appli 
tion of Raybestos-Manhattan's Poly-V Ds 
principle: a single endless rubber belt wit! 


series Of parallel V-ribs molded lengthw’ 
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Polv-V J belt by 
tian, Passaic, N. J.. is an endless rubber 
elt designed for light duty. 


ihe hew Ravbestos-Man- 


The inset shows 
ivpical cross-section of belt and sheave. 


inside circumferenc SNea ve 


ing the load 15 
full 


iddition to 


evenly distributed 


width of the drive member 


mommy operation. the 


additional! 


ufacturer laims 


tages roy the helt requires less space out 
standing performance with small sheaves 
quiet vibrationless drive, positive tracking 


durable operation, small mounting clearance 


ind takeup requirements overload 


slip 


protection and good resistance to heat and 


Poly-V J is 


carive ipplication except 


belt 


\ ariable 


recommended tor any 
where 
pitch of idiustable sheaves AT¢ required 


where positive speed ratios are 


esse ntial Jt 


Is especially advantageous small 
sheaves are necessary. The belt is partx 
ularly recommended tor high speed appli 
cation (10,000 f.p.m. or r.p.m.), and is 
Hexibl enough to operat easily over small 


sheaves with high efficiency 


( Request Item No {, 14) 


Direct Black 


Direct 
Pasperse a ncw 

is shade 
Sandoz Inc.. New York City 


iS Sard to De m 


Sandothrene 


Black NDPN. Dou 
Vat black 


has been released by 


Its principal 
which demand 


high tastness to light, in light or 


ivy depths. It is being recommended fos 
Kage dyeing, due to its small particle 
Other applications tor which it 1s 
uitable are dyeing of stock, skeins, beams 


ind piece goods 


(Request Item No. G-14) 


For the Mi 


ll Bookshelf 


é 


Continuous Bleach Ranges 


No 


ntinuous bleach ranges has been published 


Bulletin 135 describing its line of 


Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadelphia 
Included in the tolder is the continuous 
range for! open W idth piece. 


unit said tO elin inat 


packing and 


" 
of fabrics. reduce bleaching time and 


IT ¢ (Tremendous Savings Ove! less auto 
operations. It is said to offer rang 
is up to 150 yards per munute. Ihe 


principle used 1s said to eliminate 
danger of tangling and pulling of the 


(Request No. G-15) 


Ite tT} 


ounters 


Veeder Root Im Harttord 
‘king available a new condensed 
the page 


Variety of 


Conn 1S 
catalog ot 
tolde: 
mechanical 
counters of all types 


( Request Item No. G-16) 


oOunters Included inl 
lescriptions ofr a 


apneti 


oom Lubrication 


A 4-page, 2-color folder discussing mod 
lubrication has heen published by 
Oricating Corp Rochelle Park | 


i¢ bulletin describes the system of auto- 
Drape 
Co-Operative Drape 


This 


lubrication of 


i lubri ation available ro! 


5 as the result of a 


development progran program 
luded 


uch 


provisions for the 


alternative constructions as types of 
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let-offs 


and parallel. It also in- 


take ups 
development oT 


cluded the lubricating Sys 
tems that can be installed on looms already 
in the mill. The lubricator chosen for the 
is Biyur Type M. It is 


the loon 


loom 


driven from 
crankshaft and thus oils in direct 
number ot loom picks. 


(Request Item No 


ratio to the 
(y-17) 


Overhead Materials Handling 


[he Cleveland Tramrail Division of The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick 
lifte, Ohio, has revised its booklet titled 
Engineering and Application Data 


pertains to 


which 


overhead materials 


handling 
equipment 


By 4 


(ATTICS 


NO 


(rTanes 


2008-0 covers various types 
track 
| Detailed 
of track design and stresses are given 


A large 


Variety of 


tractors switches 


grabs and electrification 


studies 
number of photographs of a wide 


Cleveland Tramrai| 


installations 


are mcluded (Request Item No. G-18) 


Electric Truck 


A new heavy duty electric truck design 
ed for narrow aisle operations is illustrated 
and Bulletin No. 620 
available from The Raymond Corp., Greene 


on-the-job 


de scribed In now 


shows actual 
pictures of the truck in 
special 


i-page brochure 


action 


and gives pictorial attention to 


teatures of the new unit. Two direct drive 


Card Lap Pins 
(Lap Sticks) 


Induction Hardened 

. » » to carry today’s heavy laps 
without bending out of shape. 
Precision Machined 


to exact specifications. Weights 
are held to tolerances of + 
V4 oz. on Certified Scales. 


Lift Rods 


Induction Hardened 
to increase rigidity. 
High Gloss Finish 


to prevent sticking in bushings’ 
and to give extra wearing 
qualities. 


Bushings 


Precision Made 


from high-grade, high-density 
castings. 


Let us give you details and prices. 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


\ Ideal for 
| 
— Lap Pins 
Lift Rods 
| 
_ 
— 
— 
— — 
ee , Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 
2) 


CALENDER 


COMPANY 


‘CALENDER ROLLS for the PAPER and 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE MILL BOOKSHELF 


steering wheels and a unique steering link- 
age make narrow aisle operation possible 
Servicing 1s simplihed by having all work- 
ing parts easily accessible. Photographs il 
lustrate these features. Full specifications 
of all standard units of the Reach Fork 
model are listed and line drawings show 
important dimensions. All design features 
of the truck are fully described 

(Request Item No. G-19) 


Equipment Handbook 


Precision Equipment Co., which regu- 
larly publishes handy pocket-sized equip- 
ment manuals as a guide to executive plan- 
ning, is now offering a free one-years 
subscription to its manual 

In the equipment manuals are described 
and illustrated the newest products and in- 
ventions for both plant and office. They in- 
clude a wide selection of workbenches, the 
newest developments in adjustable steel 
shelving, new eéquipment and material 
handling inventions. Just a few minutes 
spent with each equipment manual as it's 
published will keep the executive aware 
of new products currently being marketed 
A popular feature of Precision’s equipment 
manuals is its special “Heard In The 
Locker Room" joke section and the sprin- 
kling of tamous cartoons to be found 
throughout its pages 

( Reque st Item No. G-20) 


Materials Handling 


A new 16-page catalog describing and 
illustrating the L-S complete line of ma- 
terials handling equipment is available 
trom Lewis-Shepard Products Inc., Water- 
town, Mass. Designated as Condensed Cata- 
log 80-204, the 16-page, 2-color presenta- 
tion ofters specihcations and illustrations 
on: rider fork lift trucks; rider tractors, 
narrow aisle rider electrics, electric power- 
ed “walkies’ and manual equipment 

An equipment selector chart gives quick 
visual reference to each type of equipment 
manufactured in every line of materials 
handling equipment. Each unit is readily 
found in the catalog by a selector page 
index on the front cover. 

(Request Item No. G-21) 


Adhesive Tester 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced the publication 
of Bulletin 1051-TA which describes the 
T-A-C Tester and its operation, applica- 
tion and advantages as a laboratory means 
of quickly and easily checking the suitability 
of an adhesive to a textile adherent unde: 
simulated production-use conditions. 


(Request Item No. G-22) 


Industrial Truck Operator's Manual 


The Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has published a new instructors’ 
manual to be used as a guide for industrial 
truck operators’ training programs. Driver 


training pays dividends in safety, econ 
ethciency, on-the-job time, lower ma 
nance costs and better plant operation 
manual points out 

This 20-page booklet is divided int 
Stages theory of operation, good dri 
practices; details of construction in py: 
pal types of trucks; practical operatic 
the truck; demonstration and written 
amination for the driver trainee. 

Photographs of automatk  indu 
trucks are shown to illustrate the detai 
construction of each particular model n 
tactured by Automatic. Cartoons are 
included to show how accidents ha; 
and how to prevent them 


(Request Item No. G 


Textile Identification Act 


Soabar Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. mam 
turer of ticket and label marking eq 
ment and supplies, has prepared an 
formative booklet which interprets 
clarihes the Textile Fiber Products Ic: 
heation Act. The brochure, “What 
New Textile Fiber Products Act M: 
To You,” is being distributed by So 
as a service to the textile industry an 
available, without charge, upon req: 
The Soabar Co. is providing this info 
tion to the industry in order to help 
compliance with the new law as su 
and mexpensive as possible 

The booklet touches on all applicat 
of the new law and contains exampl 
aid the reader in understanding the 
meaning of different aspects of the 
It inclades a breakdown of the follow 
Arrangement of required information; p 
ment of information on labels; requ 
terminology; ornamentation; trimmings 
decoration; sectional disclosure and 
closure of elastic yarn on material; | 
ucts in packages, and labeling of proc 
containing two or more units 

In addition, the booklet discusses 
possible effects of the act on industry 
manutacturer feels that revisions in la 
ing set-ups will not necessitate new eq 
ment in most cases 


( Request Item No. G 


Textiles And Georgia 


“The Future of Georgia is Woven 
Textiles’ 1s the title of an attractive 
informative 20-page booklet recently 


lished by the Georgia Textile Manutact 


ers Association Inc. The booklet is an 
to-date revision of a 1950 edition bea! 
the same title. The new edition feat 
new pictures, new text, current statis 
on the textile industry and a map sh 
ing the geographical distribution of tex 
mills in Georgia 

According to O. B. Moore Jr., dire 


of public relations for the associat 


25,000 copies of the 1950 edition © 
distributed to students. teachers and 


general public. Requests for copies W* 
received by the association from all o 
the U.S. and trom several foreign countr! 
This booklet tells, in pictures and wot! 


the importance of the textile industry 


Georgia and also describes the progr 
being made in the industry in the he 
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Established 1863 
For nearly a century 
“HOLYOKE” Rolls have 
been world renowned for 
sturdy, rugged construction, 
designed to give depend- 
able, long lite. 
We are equipped to give RO 
service on new and refilled 
rolls with various types of 
fillings and densities. Also 
stainless steel, brass and spe- 
cial purpose rolls. 
Our engineers will gladly Se 
call to give you the benefit of a 
their long experience making 
rolls for processing textiles 
and paper. 
Correspondence Invited 
HOLYOKE MACHINE & 
ae 


employee and community relations, 
nology, research and education 

he cover of the booklet is an unusual 
gn of colorful cut-out fabrics against 
vackground of a heavy textured gold 
h. A full-color 2-page center spread 
ws a variety of textile products made 
reorgia mills. Single copies of the book. 
will be turnished tree upon request. 


(Request Item No. G-25) 


niature Speed Reducers 


Metron Instrument Co., Denver, Colo.., 
announced the availability of Bulletin 
97 describing its new Series 8 and 9 
iature fixed ratio speed reducers. These 
cost reducers are available for quick 

ivery in over 400 fixed ratios, according 

the company. Speeds up to 10,000 f.p.m 
torques up to 24 oz.-in. are said to be 

ily handled. Series 9 units have an anti- 
klash feature which is said to hold 
klash to less than 15 minutes 

(Request Item No. G-26) 


lextile Chemicals 


he availability of three new bulletins 
the field of textile chemicals has been 
nounced by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 

Cleveland, Ohio. Titles of the bul- 
tins are: “Back Coatings tor Upholstery 
| Drapery Fabrics,’ “Hycar 1571 as a 


ler for Nonwoven Fabrics.” and “Lim. 


ng Penetration of Fabric Coatings with 
irbopol 934.” 
Previously issued bulletins cover various 
pects of nonwoven fabric manufacture 
ith emphasis upon binder selection, com- 
unding and performance characteristics. 
ther bulletins discuss carpet and rug 
kings, a description of the various tex- 
chemicals marketed by Goodrich Chemi- 

and a summary of related information 
ncerning specific products. Copies of the 
wly issued literature as well as an index 
all available textile chemical. literature 
iy be secured by writing the company. 
Textile chemical products of Goodrich 
emical Co. include Geon polyvinyl 
ioride resins and latices and polyvinyl 
etate latex, Hycar acrylic and nitrile 
ices, and Good-rite Carbopol: hydrophilic 
ymers. The widely divergent properties 
these families of synthetic resins and 
astomers service the requirements of vir- 
lly every segment ol the textile con- 
ting and finishing industry. 

(Request Item No. G-27) 


‘arking And Sealing 


A new 24-page booklet, “Marking and 
ailing Shipments Made Simple,” ts being 
‘ered by Marsh Stencil Machine Co., 
‘leville, Ill. Subjects covered include: 
wW to stencil mark goods for safe delivery; 
w to save 25% on sealing cartons with 
immed tape; proper kind of ink to use 

all kinds of marking; three ways to 
encil brush, roller, spray; conversion 
Dies for weights and measures; export 
arking data; and a scale for measuring in 
hes and centimeters. 


(Request Irem No. G-28) 
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Textile Dictionary 


Culminating more than 10 years of re- 
search and preparation, Fairchild’s “Diction- 
ary ot Textiles’ is being offered by the 
business book division of Fairchild Publi- 
cations Inc. This completely new 627-page 
dictionary contains 12,000 definitions of 
textile fibers, fabrics, finishes and processes. 

Fairchild’s “Dictionary of Textiles” ts a 
staft-prepared project on which much help 
was gained from industry. various research 
organizations, museums and technical so- 
cieties. It was edited by Stephen S. Marks, 
editor of Daily News Record, a Fairchild 
newspaper 


Present-day terminology based on stand- 


ard definitions are given, along with com- 
plete descriptions of fabrics. All man-made 
fibers, both past and present, are included 
in the dictionary and distinction made be- 
tween the processing, generic terminology 
and trademarks of both domestic and foreign 
hbers 

Fairchild’s “Dictionary of Textiles’ ts be- 
ing published to provide an up-to-date con- 
sultation book for persons in all branches 
of the textile industry and in the trades 
which use textiles or manufacture products 
Priced at $25 
per copy, the book is available from Fair- 
7 East 12 Street, 


or machinery for textiles 


child Publications Inc.. 


New York 3, N. Y. 


TRADE MASK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


where applied mm 


| 


NON-FLUID O1L 


stays 


Ot 


PATENT OF FRE 


Ordinary Oil 
throws and 
spatters 


Ordinary oil and thin grease cannot 
prevent bearing wear, because they do 
not stay in bearings, but drip and 
spatter out. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents bearing 
wear that causes misalignment of Top 
and Doffer Flats, and uneven sliver, 
because it adheres to bearing surfaces 
until it is entirely consumed. lt does 
not throw or spatter on card clothing 


and cotton, causing waste and spoil- 
age loss. 


NON-FLUID OIL outlasts the best 
grade of ordinary oil 4 to 6 times, 
which means even further savings in 
both application time and lubricant. 


Seven out of ten mills use NON-FLUID 
OIL in their card rooms. Write for 
Bulletin T-5 and free testing sample. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sou. Dist. Mor.: Fred W. Phillips, Greenville, S$. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Atiente, Ga. 
Greensboro, WN. C. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Chicago, 


Greenville, $. C. 


Chorilotte, N. C. Columbus, Ga. 


Providence, R. |. 


Detroit, Mich. St. Lowis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of @ generat class of lubricants, but is a specific product ef our 


manufacture. So-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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Chemstrand Corp. Plans 
New Nylon Yarn Plant 


The Chemstrand Corp., one of the na- 
tion's leading producers of chemucal textile 
fibers, has announced plans for the construc- 
dollar 
plant at Greenwood, S$. C 

Edward A. O'Neal IJr., 


company, said, “The new plant when com- 


tion of a multi-million nvion yarn 


president of the 


pleted will provide for major expansion of 


Chemstrand nylon production. In the hist 


stage, capacity for an additional 10 mullion 
pounds of nylon yarn will be available in 
late 1960 he 


original nylon plant at Pensacola, Fla. has 


continued. Chemstrand's 


an annual capacity of 114 million pounds 
The corporation has purchased a 1,400- 
northeast of 
O'Neal said Chemstrand’s de 
cision to build its new nylon plant at. the 


acre tract about six mules 


sTOCCTIW (UN ve 


South Carolina location was influenced 
largely by the city’s position in the heart 
of one of the nations mayor textile man 


ufacturing areas 

The decision to build the plant, he said 
reflects the ot the 
use of nylon in many applications, He said 
been €x- 
ceptional Customer acceptance of nylon fab 


progressive expansion 


that m recent months there has 


increasing demand tor 


rics along with an 
nylon cord in tires 


The. company produces Acrilan acryli 


fiber at Decatur. Ala and has 


moved 


recently 
strengthen its position in the 
world market by starting production of 
Acrilan at Northern = Ireland, 


through its wholly-owned subsidiary, Chem- 


Coleraine 


strand Ltd. Afhliated companies in Milan, 
Italy, and Tokyo, Japan, produce acrylic 
under license 


Boyce 5S. Myers 


Robert L. Granger 


Robert L. Granger, now yarn manutactur- 
ing superintendent at ‘Chemstrand’s nylon 
plant at been 
manager tor the Greenwood plant. Granger 
has been a member of 
1951 


ployed as a chemical engineer in nylon de- 


Pensacola. Fla.. has named 
the Chemstrand or- 


ganization since when he was em- 
velopment. He assumed his present position 
as yarn 


1954 


manufacturing superintendent in 
He served as a development engineer 
with American Viscose Corp one of the 
hrm’s parent companies, from 1945 to 1951 

Boyce S. Myers, has been named person- 
Myers, 
assistant personnel superintendent at 
joined Chemstrand in March 


nel superintendent for the new mill 
now 


Pensacola. 
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1952, following service with Georgia Kao 
lin Co., Dry 
lations managet 


Branch, Ga.. as industrial re 
and employment supervisor 
tor the Veterans Administration at Thomas 
ville, Ga 
Edward } 


plant enginecs 


il] has been named 


Robeson 


in 1953 as polymer, spinning and textil 


maintenance supervisor. Previously, he was 
a maimtenance 


Co. He 
gusta (sa 


supervisor for The Du Pont 
operated his own business at Au- 
after serving as assistant super- 


Nortolk (Va.) Drydock 


intendent for the 
& Shipbuilding Co 


Edward J. Rebeson 


Walter EF. Cavell 


Walter | 


facturing superintendent of the new 


Cavell will serve as manu 


plant 
Cavell, currently area supervisor in the yarn 


manufacturing department at Pensacola 


joined the organization in 1952 and was 


promoted to his present position in 1955 


Cavell was works manager tor Harding 


Yarns, a division of Harding Carpets Ltd 


Guelph, Ontario, prior to joining Chem 


strand. Previously he was plant enginee: 


tor Harding Carpets at Brantford, Ontario 


American Pulley Co. 
To Add New Plant 
Philadelphia, 


The American Pulley Co 
Pa.. has announced plans tor a new build 
house expanded 


ing ww operations of th 


company. American will erect a modern 
resent 
nila 


» will be 


building adjacent 
1200 Wissahickon Ave 


whicl 


tacilities at 
delphia. The new building 
completed by Fall, is intended to help meet 
the increased demand for American Pulley's 


line of 


power transmission and materials 
handling equipment and to provide more 
space to handle a new product line which 


will be announced to the trade in the near 
American Pulley was 


recently acquired by Van Norman Industries 


future. Control of 


Draper And Crompton Knowles 
To Handle Hunt Let-Off 


lames W. Stuart, president of the South- 
ern Loom Development Co., Greenville, S 
has company 
cently signed agreements with the Drapes 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Crompton & 
Knowles Worcester, Mass 
would permit much wider distribution fos 
the Hunt let-off. Draper and Crompton & 
Knowles, 


announced that his 


which 


Corp 


with their world-wide facilities. 


this let-off and ofte: 
looms manutactured by them | 
Development Cao 
inue to manufacture and market the 
let-off 

This let-oft 


said 


will sell and SeTVICe 
new 


Southern Loom will « 


leveloped by John O. Hu 


iat ne d 


have a high degre 

CCeptancs in the market In its early Stag 
it was principally used for critical hlam: 
tabrics but its bene ht has been proven in 
held Today 


tions are in Operation in plain and tan 


mucn by radet May}. instal 


mills, in synthetic plants, and 
woolen and worsted mills 

Draper and Crompton & Knowles exp: 
let-off 


current 


nave this available immediat 


tor all ther models of high-sp 
Sales will be handled through D: 
per othces in Atlanta, Spartanbur; 
Greensboro, N. C.. and Hop 
dal Mass and through 
Knowles 


oOrcestel 


loon 5 


rompton 
(hariotte. ¢ 


omces in 


Mass 


Sykes Inc. Opens 
Greenville Repair Shop 


Sykes Inc. has announced the opening 
1 new repair shop in Greenville, S. C. T 
new facility us. located in Greenvill 
Northwood Industrial Park just off Ruth 
tord Road, telephone CEdar 9-2098. Bn 
W hitmure the Carol: 
sales. representative, is in charge of 
oOperatvion 


companys South 
The shop will be initially mann 


by eight employees, and is equipped 
handle all types of card repair work. Syk 
maintains other repair 


Atlanta and Boston 


shops at Chat 


Parrott & Ballentine Named 
Agent For Fiber Controls Corp 


Kenneth G 
Controls Corp.., 


Lytton, president of Fib 
N. has af 


pointed Parrott & Ballentine Inc., Gree: 
ville, 5. C., as exclusive sales agents in t! 
U. S$. tor textile machinery manufactur 


by his firm 
Fiber 


lines of 


Controls 

opening 
tor all 

Systems may 


manufactures comple! 


blending and cleanin; 


equipment hbers, natural and sy! 


include the automat: 
weighing Syncrofeeders 
hoppers. The 


individual 


thetic 
or the standard vo! 
umetric company also ofte: 
precision weighing feeders f 
synthetic picker: 
Parrott & Ballentine Inc. ha: 
‘s located at Burlington N 


( Greenville. S. ¢ and Newnan. Ga 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Acquires U B S Chemical 


woo! cards cotton and 
and garnetts 


sales 


~ 


engine 


The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatu: 
lll.. has acquired the U B S Chemical Corp 
ot Cambridge, Mass., and at the same time 


assumed all obligations of U B S. The a 
quisition has been under negotiation for the 
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COMPANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - RALEIGH - WILMINGTON - WINSTON-SALEM - ATLANTA - MACON - AUGUSTA 
GREENVILLE COLUMBIA SPARTANBURG - ROANOKE BRISTOL KNOXVILLE - NASHVILLE - BIRMINGHAM 


1926! F IT’S PAPE 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


past several weeks and transfers have been 
made by company re presentatives according 
shares will be 
B S stockholders on the basis 
Staley 


to a prior agreement. I hese 
distributed to | 
or one 


share of common tor each 


stock ot U B S 


The Decatur corn and soybean processor 1s 


1% snares of common 


acquiring U B S to aid Staley's research and 
polymer chemical development and to diver 
BS 
unit of the 
Atwood, U B § 


sify its product lines. Plans are for U 
rm operate as an autonomous 
Staley Co. under Paul W 


president 


Eastman Expanding 
Capacity For Kodel 
Construction has been started on a multi 


dollar 


facilities for 


production 
hber at the 
Kingsport, Tenn.. 
White, president of 
Kodak Co. 


a new fiber for use in clothing with 


addition to the 
K oce 


Tennessee Eastman Co 


million 


polyester 


according to James ( 
that division ot the 
Kodel 


wash-and-wea! 


Eastman 


characteristics. was fhrst an- 


last Fall 


“Production capacity 1s being expanded 


nounced to the trace 
substantially in response to the enthusiastx 
Kode! by textile 
White stated 


comple ted 


mills and 
When the 

Eastman s 
Kodel will 
W hite 


trom the 


reception of 
their customers. 
new unit is Tennessee 


annual production capacity for 
be in excess of 20 million pounds 
that 


will be 


Said initial production new 


plant available about mid-vear of 


Men's clothing made with, Kodel was in- 


troduced this Spring at retail stores in 
many cities throughout the nation. The 
new fiber will appear in a broader range 


MADISON AVENUE at 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOCATION ...in the heart Of quiet Murray 
Hill section...a few streets from Grand 
Central and Penn RR. Stations and Air- 
line Terminals... adjacent to all business 
districts. 

ACCOMMODATIONS...light, spacious 
rooms and suites .., refuraished through- 
out...delightfully alr conditioned... TV 
and Radio too! 

RATES... singles, doubles and suites... 
attractively low priced, 


Write for illustrated brochure 
* RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED «+ 
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of men's, women’s and children’s apparel 
in the Fall. Kodel 


many years of 


hber is the result of 
work by the Ten- 
nessee Eastman laboratories. It is marketed 
by Eastman Chemical 
unit for 


research 


made by 


| exXas 


Kodak's 


Eastman 


sales products 


Tennessee Eastman and 


Divisions 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Relocates Bobbin Plant 


Steel Heddle Mfg 
Co. of Philadelphia 
Pa.. announces the 1 
location of its bobbin 
plant from Greens 
boro, N. ¢ to its 
Southern Shuttles D; 
vision at Greenville 
where large 
quarters and greatet 
facilities are 


abl 


bobbin 


B. Danson 


The Steel Heddle 
tounded in Greensboro as a 


plant was 
subsidiary of 


the parent company known as Stedco 
Southern Inc. It is now being made a full 
fledged division to be known as Stedco 


Bobbin 


manufacturing 


Division of Steel Heddle and al; 
will be done in the Same 
plant as Southern Shuttles Division, which 


has been enlarged to accommodate it 


Floyd A. New 


H. White 


Sales representatives of Stedco Bobbin 
Division for South Carolina are R. M 
Mike” Turner, Clinton,’S. C.. W. B 
“Brad” Dunson of Dunson & New Inc.. 


Greenville, S. C.: tor North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee, Floyd New of Dunson 
& New, Greensboro, N. C.. C..H. “Chal 
White. Charlotte. N. ¢ and tor Georgia 
and Alabama, Hugh K. Smith of Smith 
Crawtord & Teat, West Point, Ga 


Unifil Loom Winder Shipments 
May Reach 2,000 A Month 


Robert Leeson, 
Winding Co 
will be shipping 


president of Universal 
reports that the company 
2.000 Unihl loom winders 
August. The 
backlog of 


said 


month by 


dl company has a 
$10 million orders tor this 


equipment, he Sharply increased earn- 


ings are reported the ended June 


40. Earnings are expected to run close to 


$3 a share as compared with 12 


1958 


cents a 


share in hscal 


Three Companies Join 
Mellon Institute In Research 


Three companies, Chemstrand Corp., De- 
catur, Ala.; Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Koppers Co.., Pittsburgh, 


will participate in the Mellon Institute's 


Products Inc. the 


new program for industrial afhliation w: 
fundamental research. All 
chosen to 


three compan; 
fundamental 

Mellon | 
Stitute s major helds of investigation. K; 
pers has also designated basic 


have support 


search in polymers, one of 
research 
organic chemistry for part of its support 

Mellon recently announced + 
industrial program as its lat 


Institute 
affiliation 
step in raising the volume of fundamen: 
About 25% of the institute's 

tivities are in the fundamental ar 


resea;©r h 


naw 


with 40 scientists and their assistants wo: 
ing in such helds as solid-state physi: 
metal physics, polymer chemistry a: 


physics, and organic chemistry 


Chemstrand Lets Contract 
For New Research Center 


Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plainfield, N 
has been retained by the ( hemstrand Cori 
Decatur. Ala as architect 


S new fe 


engineer tor 


search center, according 


C. O. Hoyer, vice-president, manufacturin, 
engineering and development. The mult 
million-dollar tacility will be built in ti 
Research Triangle Park of North Caroli 


with scheduled ror late 196 


Present research facilities will be moved 


OCCUD 


the new Site 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Names New Sales Agents 


The United States Supply Co., E. Prov 
dence, R. L., and Industrial Heat Engine: 
Greenville, S. ¢ 


in New England an 


ing Co. have been a) 
pointed sales agents 
the South tor H. W. Butterworth & So: 
Co., division of Van Norman 
Im Bethayres, Pa. - The 


sales agents will sell and service the Butte 


Industri: 
newly-appoint 


worth line of textile finishing machinery 


American Enka Corp. 
Observes 30th Anniversary 


American Enka Corp., the nation’s se 
ond largest producer of rayon as well as 
substantial manufacturer of nylon and T; 
rex, viscose tire yarn, recently observe 
its 30th anniversary of production 
Enka’s first spinning unit, producing rayon 
went into company 


Enka. N. 1929 


Over the years 


production at the 
plant on July 1 
the company has exper: 
enced dramatic growth of its physical facil: 
ties broadening of its product lines, 10 
creased employment, diversification of it 
interests through the purchase of subsidis 
ries, and new roles 


emphasis and new 


established for research and marketing 
functions 

Enka’'s manutacturing Operations, includ 
ing those of subsidiaries, have now spread 
to five States pushing the corporation s 
plant investment, 


$10.000.000 


originally approximately 
well above $120,000,000. The 
building that houses the company s origina! 
rayon Enka 
contingent of structures putting more than 
50 acres under roof, As the Enka plants 
rayon steadily undergone 
modification, modernization and growth, it 
has been joined by the facilities for Enka’s 
entry into the 


facilities at has grown into 4 


operation has 


held and the 
pany s $2 million research center 


nylon 
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Well-known Printing Gum 
Now Enters The Dyeing Process 


Are you pad dyeing synthetics with dispersed 
pigment colors? Use Superclear in the pad liquor. 

It eliminates shading from selvedge to selvedge. 

And there's no tailing off of shades when 

Superclear is present in the pad liquor. 

In vat-acid continuous dyeing, use Superclear with the 
pad liquor for level shades with any mixture 

of vat dyes. Superclear prevents migration of 

the pigment; assures uniform shades from end to end. 
For pad-steam continuous vat dyeing, absolutely 
uniform pigmentation is obtained by adding 
Superclear to the pad liquor. A full range of level 
shades is obtained, from pastels to deep tones, plus 
excellent fixation without migration of pigment. 
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Stop Migration of Pigment Colors with \ 


4. 


LOMAR PW is recommended as o successful 
suspending agent. For those who add wetting 
agents in these operations, we have a full line to 
offer. Contact Jacques Wolf today for your 
sample and complete information. 


~ YACQUES WOLF s co 


Plants in: Cliften, N.J., Caristedt, Les Angeles, Collf. 
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SPINNERS 


operate 
more 


with 


TYPE 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANING MACHINES 


Relieve spinners of twisting off roving and assign them n 
sides for a quick return on investment——oaverage six mon’ 
Absolutely no bobbin damage at the cleaning machine 


Let a Terrell engineer 
show you how this equip- 
ment can save you 
money. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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presenting 


Ww 
The Card Of The Future 


* 


By GUS GUGGENHEIM, Associate Editor 


NE of the most unusual aspects of the flatless card de- 
() veloped by the U.S.D.A.’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory at New Orleans (TEXTILE BULLETIN, April 

959. P. 63 ) is its appearance. A card without flats is as strik- 
ng in appearance as a woman without hair. But S.R.R.L.'s 
‘evelopment has stimulated a little forward thinking. It 
lakes you wonder what the card of the future will look 
ike. And what it will be designed to do. 

Without question it will be designed with these goals 
mind: 

(1) faster production 

(2) less manual handling 

(3) reduced effort on the part of the operator 

(4) better quality from the standpoint of cleanliness 

and evenness 

(5) fewer operations 

(6) lower operating costs 

Your writer has some ideas of his own about how these 
Djectives might be reached. In fact, an accompanying il- 


Does the development of the granular card 
by the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory open the door for some really signifi- 
cant changes in over-all card design—the 
first in over 50 years? What will the card 
of the future look like? How will it perform? 
Read about these proposed changes and see 
how they agree with what you think could 
be done. 
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lustration (next page) even suggests what a card of the 
future mighi look like. Nobody's tooling up to go into pro- 
duction on this proposed super card, but who can say it isn't 
practical? (If yow can say it isn't practical, we'd like to 
hear from you.) 


To begin with, let’s call this new card the Cardamatic. 
Then if it doesn’t work, you can shorten that to Cardia 
The Cardamatic. would have a positively driven three-lap 
arrangement. The three laps would be mounted on conve- 
nient racks which would be removable from the card. The 
rack would be loaded as the laps were doffed at the picker 
Racks would then be transferred by overhead conveyor or 
specially built trucks to a position behind the Cardamati 
The empty rack would be removed and the full rack po- 
sitioned when mounted laps ran out. This would be a 
manual operation in conjunction with mechanical handling 
equipment. 

Three laps (1) are fed to the Cardamatic to add dou- 
blings to the processing. This coupled with preblending 
(TEXTILE BULLETIN, March 1959. p. 38) should yteld a 
beautifully blended card sliver which would run exception- 
ally well on the rest of the mill's processing equipment. 

Three-lap feed is also desirable on the Cardamatic to 
get sufhcient weight entering the card. This 
higher production rates than ever before. Three 16-ounce 


will allow 
laps being fed would amount to 48 ounces per yard. The 
draft in the Cardamatic would be 360 and this would yield 
a 58.5 grain sliver. 

The laps would be totally enclosed by a removable plastix 
cover (2). As the drawing shows, the cover extends from 
the feed rolls over the top of the laps and curves up under 
neath and behind the laps. It is mounted on easy-off 
brackets. 


The Cardamatic is fitted with the S.R.R.L. granular card 
top (3). There are no flats. There is no flat waste. It con- 


® 
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tains no moving parts. It is air tight and reduces fly to a 
minimum. The S.R.R.L. development is also a key to the 
increase in production. 


A novel aspect of the Cardamatic is the replacement of 
the doffer and the doffer comb with a pneumatic system 
(4) which picks up the fibers directly off the cylinder. 
Pneumatic dotting will absolutely not damage the fibers, in 
my opinion, and will reduce the need for stripping. The 
cylinder of the Cardamatic will be clothed with metallic 
clothing and will never need grinding. Neps will be re- 
duced since mechanical agitation of the fibers is reduced. 
The Cardamatic’s pneumatic doffiing system will also elim- 
inate many lint catching drives. Cleaning will be facilitated. 

Stock picked off the cylinder by the action of the pneu- 
matic dofter will be deposited on a condenser screen (5). 
The width of the ribbon delivered by the cylinder will be 
two inches. The ribbon will be fed through a trumpet or 
directly to a two-apron drafting system (6). 

The whole card will be automatically lubricated with a 
centralized lubrication system. 

Air from the pneumatic dofhing system will be routed 
through the condenser to a waste trap (7). It will then be 
directed to that area of the cylinder immediately beneath 
the pneumatic doffer. This air stream will set-up” =the 
hibers to be picked off the cylinder by the suction. It will 
also aid in maintaining a balanced humidity in this critical 
zone. 


Additional Draft 


The large draft mentioned before (360) is accomplished 
by the two-apron drafting system (6). Draft in the main 
body of the Cardamatic will be 120. A draft of three in 
the two-apron system will make 360 total draft possible. 
The drafting system will also parallelize the fibers and make 
drawing more efhcient. In the case of combed yarns, this 
draft at the card may eliminate the necessity of having 
preparatory drawing. 

Sliver will be delivered to a 42-inch diameter can (8) 
which will be 30 inches high. A can this size will yield 
roughly four times the capacity of an 18x42-inch can. The 


An artist's conception of the Cardamatic pinpoints these 
features: (1) A three-lap feed system to add doublings 
to the processing. (2) A plastic cover to totally enclose 
the lap feed system. (3) S.R.R.L.’s granular card top. 
(4) A pneumatic doffing system to replace both the 
doffer and the doffer comb. (5) A condenser screen to 
receive fibers from the dofling system. (6) A two-apron 
drafting system increasing total draft to 360. (7) A 
waste trap fitted into the pneumatic doffing system. (8) 
A 42-inch diameter can holding roughly four times a« 
much as an 18x42-inch can. (9) A mechanical cleaning 
unit. 


42-inch can will be possible because of the space saving 
resulting from the elimination of the doffer. The can wi 
be mounted on casters for ease of handling, and it will ha 
a spring false bottom and a top covering. 

Coverings have been provided in many places mentione 
betore to make way for overhead cleaning (9). The clean 
will be mounted on track and will have nozzles directi; 
a stream of air at all cleaning points. Its operation will | 
similar to conventional cleaners on spinning frames. TI 
effect of overhead cleaners on cards will ‘be just as fa 
reaching as overhead cleaning in spinning. The advtantag. 
of mechanical cleaning are easily seen. 


For The New Mill 


The Cardamatic could be adapted for installation in 
newly built mill with weighing hopper feeds instead of th 
three-lap feed. The long conveyor lines from cleaning ope: 
ations would be difficult if not impossible to engineer | 
an old mill. 

A new mill building could be arranged for conveyo 
lines, and lap making and handling would be eliminated 
Precisely controlled drops of stock onto a feed apron woul 
undoubtedly improve the evenness of the sliver delivere 
from the Cardamatic. This general principal has been i; 
use On garnett feeds for a long time. There would, howeve: 
be fire control problems involved with this system. 

What would the Cardamatic mean to the mill in sav 
ings? It could mean: 


(1) tewer neps and a more even sliver; 

(2) a delivery of more pounds per unit; 

(3) a marked reduction in manual handling and clean 
ing; 

(4) a reduction in maintenance problems with th 

elimination of grinding and reduction of strip 

ping; 

(5) increased draw frame ethciency with a four-time 
larger can capacity ‘than any currently in use; an 

(6) lowered costs. 


What do you think? 
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Vresent at a press conference to announce an agreement to manufature and sell the Maxbo non-shuttle loom in the U. S. were repre- 
ontatives of Edda International Corp. and Abney Mills. Pictured here are (standing, left to right): A. F. Burgess, Edda; John K. Bradley, 
\bmev: John T. Nave, Abney: Edgar W. Davis, Abney; and J. E. McDonald, Abney. (Seated, left to right): C. W. Walters, Abney; Bjarni 
Gudjonsson, Edda; F. E. Grier, Abmey; H. E. Runge, Abney; and F. M. Wiley, Abney. 


SWEDEN'S 


TENHE new Maxbo non-shuttle loom will soon be avail- 
| able in the U. S. Abney Mills, Greenwood, S. C., 

id Edda International Corp., New York City, recently an- 
ounced they have agreed on the manufacture and sale of 
he Swedish loom. Sale of the loom in the U. S. and Canada 
vill be handled by Edda and the manufacturing operation 
ill be done by Abney through its Southeastern Loom & 
Machine Works, Greenwood. 

To begin with the Maxbo will be built in widths up to 
0 inches. Wider looms are in advanced development stages 
nd should be on the market in the not too distant future. 
‘he loom requires less floor space than conv entional looms 
id accommodates warp beams up to 32.inches in diameter. 
he cloth roll will hold between 400 and 500 yards of 
‘andard print cloth constructions. Filling for the loom ts 
ed from winder cones which are mounted on a bracket 
ttached at the loom side. 

The filling is propelled through the shed by air com- 
ressed through a nozzle. A suction device on the other 
nd of the loom holds each pick in place. The battery, 
nuttle, raceboard, picker sticks and other parts connected 

ith the use of a shuttle have been eliminated. Yarn ts 
rawn from the cones at a constant speed by a measuring 
oll. Each pick is cut before it 1s inserted in the shed. 

Practically any fabric, except those made of filament syn- 


netics, can be run on the new loom. The filling travels 
nside rings of air (like smoke rings exhausted from a 
Jiesel railroad engine) so rather than being blown across 
he shed. it is sucked across in the vacuum in the center of 


he rings. The loom is said to be ideal for running coarse 


ounts of filling. 
Treadles on the Maxbo loom are only about half as long 
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Maxbo Non-Shuttle Loom 


TO MAKE ITS U.S. DEBUT 


as conventional treadles. This is because of the smaller 


shed size required. However, conventional reeds will work 
in the loom. Each loom has its own air compressor unit. 
The loom is driven by a two horsepower motor. 

Both Maxbo loom selvages show cut ends of filling. The 
selvages are made with a leno type weave. The let-off and 
take-up run together, or as a unit, instead of separately as 
in conventional looms. 


Operating Speeds 


Operating speed given by Edda and Abney officials is 
330 picks per minute on 40-inch fabrics with narrower 
fabrics running at proportionately higher picks per minute. 
A previous report (A Shuttleless Loom From Sweden,” 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, December 1958, p. 58) states that air 
consumption for picking is 13 cubic feet per minute per 
13 pounds per square inch pressure at approximately that 
speed. The report goes on to say that the maximum shed 
depth is about half-an-inch less than on a conventional loom 
of similar reed space, so the warp breakage rate is no 
greater than usual. 

Filling breaks with the Maxbo loom, according to the 
earlier report, are exceptionally low since the yarn 
is drawn from magazine creel cones at constant speed by 
the measuring roller. Unlike most other looms having 


stationary filling packages, the Maxbo loom does not cause 


sloughing off from the cone to break the yarn through 
choking the thread guide. 
The loom builders report weave rooms should be much 
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Fach Maxbo non-shuttle loom has its own air compressor mounted on the top of the left-hand loom side. Filling is propelled through th 
shed by means of compressed air. A suction arrangement at the right-hand side holds each pick in place until the beat up and remove: 


“aste to a central location. 


cleaner when equipped with the Maxbo loom because of 
the suction device on the right side. In addition, yarn 1s 
given a cleaning action by the high velocity air. Waste 
from the suction system is centrally collected. The suction 
system serves*to give the filling a uniform tension when 
the pick 1s beat up. 


Grier, Runge, Gudjonsson 


The announcement of the agreement between Edda International 
Corp. and Abney Mills was made jointly by the two companies at a 
press conference in Greenville, 5. C. Principals shown are P. Ee 
Grier, president of Abney Mills; H. E. Range, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Abney Mills: and Bijarni Gudjonsson, president of Edda 
International Corp. 
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The earlier report on this loom points out that pus! 
button control is used for starting and stopping. Sin 
shuttle-traps cannot occur, bang-ofts are unknown with th 
new loom. Another important factor cited in favor | 
the loom is that it is ummaterial at what point of the wea. 
ing cycle the loom is started. This is true since the for 
of the picking jet is unaffected. 

The Maxbo has two filling stop motions and an electr 
stop motion. Both filling stop motions are electrically 0} 
erated with one working from the measuring device to th 
thread cutter and the other mounted similar to a cent 
fork on conventional looms. 

The loom requires no brake. The action of the con 
pressor STOPS the loom almost instantaneously when t! 
power is cut off. The compressor stroke is timed to stop tl 
loom in the right place. 


The non-shuttle loom has only about half as many par 
as a conventional loom. An outstanding feature of t 
Maxbo is its automatic lubrication system. Many workin 
parts are actually enclosed in the loomside and run in 
spray of oil. The almost complete absence of noise, met 
tioned in the earlier report, is a very important point wit! 
the Maxbo loom. The report says since conventional pick 
ing has been eliminated and insertion is by air, the nots 
is only pneumatic and not percussive. 

The first sample looms are reportedly scheduled f¢ 
arrival in the U. S. late in August or September. Productio: 
from Southeastern should follow in the near future. A 
least three-fourths of Southeastern’s productive capacity 
assured for the weaving trade. The other one-fourth may }: 
consigned to Abney Mills. Southeastern officials have said 
however, it is their expectation and intention to satisf\ 
the demand for Maxbo looms which may arise from th 
textile industry. 
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MASSIVE BLENDING 


a means of leveling out cotton’s variables 


y DAVID E. HOWE’ 


YOTTON’S most challenging characteristic is its wild 
( variability. We are able to measure many of its prop- 
ties with precision, thanks to the many fine instruments 
w available. These enable us to buy, mix. and process 
tton into better yarns and fabrics at lower costs than 
ould otherwisé be possible 

However. these instruments cannot tell us when certain 
er properties are going to changé, how many fibers or 
les will change, nor how long this change will last. Two 
sible solutions to the problem are: (1) mix according 
» specified design based on extensive testing; and (2) 
lend vast quantities of cotton to ‘level out” these variables. 

This program’ has yielded a ‘pectacular reduction in 
iriable color of yarn, uniformity of fiber fineness is twice 

good as before, ends-down at spinning are appreciably 
wer and less variable, neppiness ts lower and more stable, 
learer waste has been reduced by 5 to 10%, and yarn 
trengths show less variation with the same breaking 
trengths as before. 

There are four major questions which might well be 
nswered in connection with this program: (1) why pre- 
lend? (2) what should be preblended? (3) how should 
treblending be accomplished; and (4) what are the results? 


Why Preblend 


There is really nothing new about preblending. It has 
een done for many years by early cotton manufacturers 
y throwing cotton into blooming pits. In more recent 
mes the practice has largely been suspended due to in- 


reased labor costs and floor space limitations 


In spite of this condition it 1s probably more necessary 
0 preblend now than it was in the early days. Cotton 1s 
lore variable as received today than in the past according 
o much evidence. Cotton with different dye indices, man- 
facturing characteristics, degrees of fluorescence, strength 
ind fineness is being produced as a result of improved and 
xpanded breeding programs, new fertilizers, pesticides, etc. 
n addition, the demand for high yielding strains of cotton, 
nachine picking and stepped-up ginning practices have put 
he spinner in a position where he is literally on guard at 
il times frequently against an unidentifiable menace. 

Research literature im the cotton industry is unanimous 
n its advocacy of blending no matter how it 1s to be done. 
Running through all this literature is both a confidence in 
ur scientific skill in measuring the properties we want to 
lend and a tacit acknowledgment that we cannot really 
heck all these properties and control them with consistent 
eliability. Gus Guggenheim summarized this in his recent 
itticle, “What's All This About Preblending,” in the 
March issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN (page 39), and he 


"American Thread Co 
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quoted one man—perhaps a skeptic If the steel industr 
didn’t have any more control over its raw product than the 
textile industry I would never go up in the Empire State 
Building again, because that ras al might just fall down 
at any moment. 


Even with careful selection of cotton and opening room 
mixes we still found trouble in color and in physi al yarn 
characteristics. These troubles were caused from difterences 
(1) in bales within a given shipment; (2) between ship 
ments: (4) in grades or varieties with a mix: and (4) 
from one crop year to the next. These were the reasons 


for blending on a major scale. 


What Should Be Preblended 


The most obvious answer to the question what should 
be preblended is “preblend what you buy.” There is more 
to this than meets the eye, however. Specifically, in our 
case, we blend according to micronaire, we blend for color, 
and we blend across grades in certain instances. More than 
that, though, we blend across various shippers lots. We 
blend to maintain the greatest continuity of mix minimiz- 
ing abrupt raw stock changes, and we blend very caretully 
from one crop year to the next 


How To Preblend 


We first approached the blending problem by doubling 
and then tripling the number of bales in the opening room 
This was the most economical and flexible scheme, and 
while it reduced the incidence of color variation it did not 
correct it. We then started opening, blending and rebaling 
100-bale lots of cotton. These bales were followed through 
the processes in the mill and we found spectacular reduc- 


tion in color variation. 


Following this work we went ahead on the construction 
of our present set-up. The preblending layout comprises 
approximately 9,000 square feet. Ten new G-10 blending 
feeders made by Fiber Controls Corp., Gastonia, N. C., are 
lined up back to back with five on each side. Fifty bales 
are laid down on each side of the room to complete the 


100-bale lay down. A Saco-Lowell feed table conveys the 


A spectacular reduction in variable color 
of yarn, uniformity of fiber fineness which 
is twice as good as before, ends-down at 
spinning appreciably lower and less vari- 
able, lower neps, reduced clearer waste, 
and less variable yarn strengths are among 
the advantages cited for massive cotton 
blending. This abstract of a paper deliver- 
ed before the Cotton Research Clinic, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., May 
12-14, gives the details. 
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| SO BALES ON FLOOR | 


BLENDING FEEDERS 


| | BELT = L 4 ] 


HOPPER FEEDERS 
TT 1 =| MEAD 
| BALE PRESS 
r an 


ONVEVYOR 
+ 7 Pree RAKE DISTRIBUTOR 
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FEED TABLE . 


BELT CONVEYOR 


| SO BALES ON FLOOR 


Fig. 1—In the preblending operation, ten new G-10 blending feed- 
ere made by Fiber Controls Corp., Gastonia, N. C., are lined up 
back-to-back with 50 bales laid down on each side of the room. 
The stock ie then fed to six Saco-Lowell F-5 hoppers before going 
to a Murray double-box bale press. 


stock to an inclined apron which feeds an overhead rake 
distributor, also made by Fiber Controls. The rake distributes 
cotton to six Saco-Lowell F-5 hoppers which dump onto 
another Saco-Lowell feed table leading to an inclined apron 
loading a Murray double-box bale press. 

There is no cleaning equipment in this line. Manual 
handling is reduced to a minimum. Bales are opened on 
the third shift and allowed to bloom. They are blended on 
the first and second shifts. The baling press operates on a 
seven-minute schedule which is just timed for convenient 
handling and removing of the other bale before rotation 
is accomplished. 


We have found our greatest variance to exist between 
lots of 100 bales rather than within lots. We have designed 
our 100-bale blends to contain a minimum of four distinct 
lots. Thus, at any given time, we maintain at least three 
lots in the warehouse with 25 bales in one lot, and 50 
and 75 in the others. Then when a new lot of 100 bales 
arrives we pull 25 bales from each of the four. Our 
imbalanced stock of original bales is maintained. We believe 
that an abrupt change, even with preblending, would be 
very risky. 

We have made a study of variation in fiber fineness 
within our picker laps. The study revealed that we have 


No. Ends 
Date Frame No. Down M Sp. Hrs. 
A. COTTON NOT PREBLENDED 
10/23/58 56 44 .888 
57 47 .810 
84 37 .888 
85 65 .888 
193 3.474 
B. PREBLENDED COTTON 
11/18/58 56 32 .884 
57 25 .816 
85 33 .850 
11/21/58 56 61 .890 
57 38 .890 
11/26/58 68 84 1.457 
69 27 .903 
72 31 .874 
73 1.639 
423 9.203 
34 


halved our coefhcient of variation of micronaire at th 
pickers—dropping it from 4.49 to 2.45%. The test result 
are based on 100 laps of unblended stock versus 100 lay 
of preblended cotton. 


ORIGINAL BALES 


PREBLENDED BALLS 


FREQUEN 


420 430 44 450 460 470 480 490 500 510 520 


MGIINGCH 


Fig. 2—A study of micronaire reading of picker laps showed » 
reduction in coefficient of variation from 4.49 to 2.45%. The tes 
results are based on 100 laps of unblended stock versus 100 lap» 
of preblended cotton. 


Fibers have suffered no damage from this gentle opening 
Our tests have revealed no loss in fiber length. These data 
were further confirmed by our combers which did not dete 
short staple, ends-down at spinning which actually d¢ 
creased, and especially by the amount of clearer wast 
which we have measured to be 
cotton. 


7% less on preblende 


Smaller tufts and uniform density have long been a goa 
in the opening room and at carding. There is no doubt tha 
we have attained this goal. It has been reflected in mor 
uniform feed from our opening room hoppers and in fewe: 
reject laps, reduced by 13%. 

Nep counts taken before and after the introduction o! 
the system have showed a 12% reduction in neppiness 
This is probably due to the more intimate fiber blend an 
smaller tuft size. 

Before starting the preblending sys 
tem we had been plagued with fluor 


Ends Down escent streaks on cones of yarn despit 
Per M Sp.Hrs. what appeared to be sufficient dou 
bling. Larger opening room blend 
helped but we really didn't eliminat: 
41.667 
58.025 this until we went all the way wit! 
preblending. There have been virtuall\ 
73.198 ble 
49.550 no problems with streaked yarns ©: 
streaky dyeing from this source sincé 
55.555 we adopted the preblending program 
Our spinning has been running bet 
ter and it has been much more stable 
36.823 A | 3 
imited test shows a 20% reduc 
30.637 | 
38 823 tion in ends-down-per-thousand-spin 
' dle-hours on 60/1. General observa 
68.539 tion definitely confirms a better spin 
42.697 (Continued on Page 72) 
57.653 
29.900 <x 
35.469 
56.132 This table shows the effect of preblending 
on ends-down-per-thousand-spindle hours 0? 
45.963 60s combed yarn with a 3.30 twist multiple. 
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( ONTROLLING 


CLOTH QUALITY 


WITH THE POINT GRADING SYSTEM 


WILLIAM SPROULE 


{LOTH quality control is one of the numerous controls 
( used with great success in the textile industry. This 
tem is much more confined in its application than some 
that the 
tered in the cloth room. This does not mean that all 


the other mill controls tn main control 1s 
ponsibility of use rests in that area 

The cloth quality control program highlights, through 
th grading, some of the shortcomings of thi preceding 
nutacturing PFOCESSCS propel use ol the control 
veram should result in tncreased money savings through 
reased quality This will be brought about by decre ased 
onds. shorts caused by cut-outs, and allowances; uniform 
iding of cloth by check inspection and grading standards; 
| a reduction in labor caused by a more uniform flow of 
terials and less defects to repair. 


The cloth quality control program can be more easily 


plained by dividing it into two main categories: (1) 
th grading systems; and (2) standards, reports and 


trols. 

There are numerous types of grading systems in use 
roughout the textile industry. This is so because of the 
de variety of fabrics being manufactured. It means that 
type of grading system selected should meet all or 
ost ot the requirements necessary for style- or groups of 
yles. Selection of the system is based on the limitations 
processing or the requirements of the market or both. 
Some of the requirements considered in selecting a cloth 


rading 


ling, volume, type of finish, market competition, margin 


system are raw material, manufacturing costs, 
profit, and end use of the product. The end use plays 
extremely important roll in establishing standard grad- 
g instructions for the cloth inspectors to follow. The 
ading system actually selected may come from one of the 
ore widely used systems. 


Aajor-Minor 


The Major-Minor Total Point grading systems are in use 


many greige mills. Combination point systems are de 
gned to meet the requirements of the synthetr and fine 
ods mills. The Major-Minor system supplies the needs 
the finishing plants. 


Grading standards must be developed once the proper 


How does the use of a cloth control system 
result in money savings? What reports are 
necessary and what do the controls actually 
consist of? This article describes the details 
of the workings of such a control program 
and gives examples of fabric defects. 
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system has been chosen. These grading standards include the 
name and degree of the defect, the numerical value for 
each defect, and the total number of points acceptable for 
first quality on the point grading system. 

Reports and controls consist primarily of establishing a 
method of reporting existing conditions and pinpointing 
the conditions. which fall outside normal operating limits. 
Through use of these controls the sub-standard condition 
may be corrected immediately. This insures normal proces- 
check 


hciency rating of inspectors, loom record book for sub- 


sing. The controls consist of inspection and pro- 
standard material, reporting procedures for sub-standard 
material, and a summary presented in the form of a cloth 


quality report. 


Grading Standards And Systems 


The Major-Minor Total Point system of grading will be 
used here to illustrate a cloth grading program. As the 
name indicates, defects are classified as either a ‘major 
defect’’ or a “minor defect.’ The major defect classification 
carries a point value of four. The minor defect classifica- 
tion carries a point value of two. A maximum total of four 
points can be allowed in any one yard of cloth. 

In other words only one major defect or two minor 
defects can be accredited to one yard of cloth. These de- 
fects are recorded by the inspector on the cloth grading 
sheet (Fig. 1) by placing a stroke in either the major 
or minor defect column. The inspector continues to do this 
for the entire roll of cloth. The cloth is classified after the 
entire roll has been inspected. 

The recording of defects is determined from informa- 
tion furnished by the standard grading instructions (Fig. 2). 
However, in addition to standard grading instructions, each 
inspector should be furnished with a defect book contain- 
ing all types of defects in varying degrees. 

Total defects and total points are found by totaling the 
number of strokes in the major and minor columns of the 


CLOTH GRADING SHEET ] 
YARDS 
coos Oe our | 
‘ ; | 
REE 
> + 
26 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Fig. |—Major and minor defects are recorded by placing a mark 
in the appropriate column on the cloth grading sheet. 
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Drawback in white-backed denim. 
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Broken end in upholstery fabric. 
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Jerked-in filling in indigo oenin 
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Filling slub in black denim 
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| STANDARD GRADING INSTRUCTIONS 
~ - — ~~ ~ — - 
PLANT DaTt 
coor | Erect 4 POINTS MINOR 2 POINTS [eur our 
2 | IW FYLLING)OVER | YD 

| 
-— > - -+ * 
COARSE END 3 | UNDER 3 YDS | YARM Diam 
| | 
2—The standard grading instructions furnish information 


eded for the recording of defects. 


oth grading sheet. The major column is multiplied by 
uur and the minor column multiplied by two. The cloth 
then classified as either first or second according to the 
tal number of points or major defects. 

First quality may be defined as finished cloth acceptable 
. the trade with a limited number of defects. Seconds may 

defined as. cloth which is not acceptable to the trade 
ecause of excessive defects. In certain fabric ranges an ad- 
litional classification is often used and referred to as re- 
tricted first quality. This classification may be defined as 
n acceptable cloth to certain customers because of specific 
nd use. 


-—- 


YARDAGE CHART 


— 


YARDS yaaos 


tig. 3-—The yardage chart shows the 
of cloth. 


position of defects in a roll 


Since all cuts of cloth are not the same length it becomes 
necessary to adjust the number of defects per unit length. 
[his means that the inspector must be provided with charts 
showing the total majors and total points in varying 
lengths of cloth (Fig. 3). 

Inspector controls consist primarily of check inspection 
and proficiency ratings. This ts essential to assure and main- 
tain a control over the cloth inspectors in respect to quality 
of work performed in inspecting, grading, and burling or 
mending of cloth from week-to-week or from inspector-to- 
inspector, 

Cloth re-inspection is done by taking, at random inter- 
vals, a number of cuts of cloth that have already been in- 
spected and re-inspecting them. The selection of cuts at 
random is to prevent the inspectors from anticipating the 
re-inspection of her work. The frequency of re-inspection 
should be often enough to insure that approximately 10% 
of the total yardage passing through the cloth room is re- 
inspected. Naturally, this will vary to some degree with 
the style of goods and the end use of the goods. 


Cloth Sub-Standard Form 

Results of the check inspection are converted into a 
proficiency rating for each inspector. This rating may be 
charted if so desired. The scoring system should take into 
Consideration allowances for mistakes in defect classifica- 
tions, degree of defect, and error in total points from those 
of the check inspector. One of the more common systems 
of check inspection ‘is to grade on total point variance. 
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Once the cloth has been inspected and classified as 
seconds, the inspector fills out a cloth sub-standard form 
(Fig. 4). The form may then be forwarded to the weave 
room supervisor so that corrective action may be taken on 


When the 


corrected the weave room supervisor should initial the sub- 


the loom causing the defects loom defect ts 
standard cloth form and record it in the loom sub-standard 
book. Should the roll of seconds be caused by bad quality 
yarn, the sub-standard form should be forwarded to the 
department causing the trouble. That department's super- 
visor should follow the same procedure as the weave room 


su pervisor. 


CLOTH SUSB.STANDARD FORM 
= 

NO inmsrecTor 

SUBSTANDARD CLOTH CAUSED BY 


CAUSE OF DEFECT CORRECTED 


Fig. 4—Onee the cloth has been inspected and classified as sec- 
onds, the inspector fille out a cloth sub-standard form. 


The loom sub-standard book is a record of all seconds 
and short ends by loom numbers. This book determines 
loom performance since the great percentage of seconds 
are caused in weaving. The loom book should contain: (1) 
defect classification causing the second; (2) loom number 
causing the second; (3) defect classification causing the 
short end or cut-out: (4) whether the second was caused 
by the defect: (5) whether 
the second was caused by another type of defect; and (6) 


re-occurrence of the same 
if the same loom or group of looms is causing seconds, 
short ends or cut-outs. whether or not the same defect 


classification is repeating. 


Cloth Quality Report 


As in most manufacturing controls there is one form 
used to summarize the findings of the system. In the cloth 
quality control system the form is the Cloth Quality Report 
(Fig. 5). This report lists by styles the total yards graded; 
yards allowed; yards of rags, remnants, shorts, and seconds; 
and percent rags, remnants, seconds and firsts. 


----- ~~ - — 


CLOTH QUALITY REPORT 


DaTE 
YARDS CENT ree 

a + + > — 


Fig. 5—The cloth quality report is used to summarize the findings 
of the control system. 


In summary it may be noted that the cloth quality control 
program along with other mill control programs shows a 
relationship to quality, efficiency, supplies, waste and cost. 
Only through a correlation of this data through controls 
can one expect to obtain and maintain an efficient operation. 
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URING the last five Summers the cotton division of 
the Argicultural Marketing Service has been looking 

into a shorter method for evaluating spinning pe rrormanc 
than the ends-down per thousand spindle hour test. Though 
the only reliable test for this performance, E.D.P.T.S.H. 1s 
time-consuming and expensive and, in addition, the test 
method is limited in fully evaluating cotton’s spinning 
properties 

A U.S.D.A. report, A.M.S. 299, by Frank S, Eddins 
and Samuel T. Burley Jr., tells of a procedure developed 
at the College Station, Texas, laboratory which does appear 
to have possibilities of being refined into an excellent test 
method for obtaining spinning performance from a small 
sample. The new method is based on the common know!- 
edge that finer yarn numbers spun from the same cotton 
under the same organization and conditions produce a 
greater number of end breakages per hour. In the method 
a series of yarn numbers are spun to obtain the relation- 
ship between yarn number and the number of end breakages. 

The point where the trend line of this relationship it 
tersects an arbitrary number of end breakages line is ni 
fined as the ‘spinnable limit.” Approximately ten pounds 
of cotton are required tor these tests on medium-staple 
cotton. Slightly more is required for shorter staples and 
slightly less is required for longer staples. Some of the 
many practical uses for the test are to measure the effect 
of harvesting, ginning or any manufacturing process before 
spinning, on the spinning performance of the cotton. 

The preliminary report points out that it is essential for 
the processing equipment used in this test method to be 
in good mechanical condition. The preparatory processes 


Need a less expensive and more definitive 
test than ends-down per thousand spindle 
hours for evaluating spinning performance? 
A new, shorter method has been developed 
at the College Station, Texas, laboratory 
of the Cotton Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Some of the practical 
uses of the test are to measure the effect 
of harvesting, ginning or any manufactur- 
ing process before spinning, on the spinning 
performance of cotton. 
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A Short Method 
For 


inning Pertormance 


Evaluation 


must be set up so that uniform roving 1s provided tor ti 
performance tests. The spinning spindles used in the t 
and the creel, rolls, rings, etc., must also be operated 

precisely as possible in order to obtain uniform and 
producible results 


Keep Variables Constant 


In running the performance test, a number of variabl 
must be held constant in order to obtarn comparable result 
because of their effect on spinning end breakages. Th 
same spindle speed, twist multiplier and relative travel 
size must be used on each yarn number for all cotto: 
being compared. A standard spindle speed of 8,500 r-.p.n 
is proposed for all cottons and all yarn numbers. Standard 
twist multipliers of 4.40 for short-staple cottons, 4.00 fo 
medium-staple cottons, and 3.80 for long-staple cotton 
ire also proposed. However, because one tooth is the fines’ 
adjustment that can be made in twist and draft gear anc 
one number is the closest change that can be made in th 
weight of the traveler, it is recognized that the desired yar 
cannot be spun precisely 

Because of these variables it is necessary to spin yar 
numbers as near as possible to the center of the range fo 
both traveler number and twist gear in order to get r 
producible results. To do this, the yarn number in th 


middle of the range used for each traveler number 
selected as a starting point (Table 1). 

The twist gears are then calculated for each of thes« 
middle yarn numbers from the twist multiplier selectec 


and the twist constant of the spinning frame by applying 
the formula: 


twist constant 


Twist Gear 


middle yarn numbet 


These calculations are rounded to the nearest whole tooth 


twist multiplie r 


in the twist gear and the closest yarn number to the cente! 
of the range ts calcul: ited by app lying the formula: 


twist constant 


twist multiplier twist =x) 


Yarn Number ( 


Test Operation 


According to the A.M.S. report the test is performed by 
processing approximately 12 - cotton into 2.50 


hank roving for short staple coTons, ten pounds into 3.2 


pounds 
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... all important factors in the happy marriage 
of Carter Travelers to your rings 


Ring and traveler work as a team only when 
perfectly mated ...a match you can insure 
when you specify CARTER TRAVELERS. 


The absolute uniformity in specifications and 
quality of CARTER TRAVELERS is scientifi- 
cally controlled by our staff of metallurgic engi- 
neers working in our Own modern laboratory. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


A. HAYNES. SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
114 W. FIFTH AVE... GASTONIA. N.C 
W. T. HORTON BELMONT. N. C 
D. E. PHILLIPS 
2702 GARDEN LAKES BLVD... ROME. GA 
be 


PIERCY 
128 HUDSON ST... SPARTANBURG. S.C 
J RICHIE 
1307 CRABAPPLE LANE. RALEIGH. N.C 
4. K. DAVIS P.O. BOX 129. AUBURN, ALA 


OSCAR S. LAPHAM 
P.O. BOX 651. PROVIDENCE. R. ! 
TALLEY P.O. BOX 1169. MEXIA. TEXAS 
MNUGH WILLIAMS & CO... 27 WELLINGTON E 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. CANADA 
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From raw material.to finished product .. . they 
set the quality standards that produce a superior 
traveler that runs smoother, longer and with less 
wear On expensive rings. 


Costs go down—profits go up when your rings 


meet a CARTER TRAVELER 


= 


TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF A.B. CARTER, INC. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTER GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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hank roving for medium-staple cottons, or eight pounds 
into 4.50 hank roving for long-staple cottons. The rov 
ing for each lot is divided equally on 84 bobbins at the 
roving process. Broken ends in the roving are not spliced 
because they may cause a broken end at the spinning which 
would be counted as a normal end-down. The 84 bobbins 
of roving are creeled singly in the spinning frame to be 
used in the performanc e tests. 

A trial run of approximately 150 yards is made on the 
spinning trame after it 1s set up tor the closest yarn number, 
as calculated in Table 1, which ts estimated to be below 
the spinnable limit of the cotton being tested. If the spin- 
nable limit ts overestimated (ends-down are excessive), 
this material should be discarded and a heavier yarn number 
selected and substituted. Skeins (120 yards) of yarn from 
13 bobbins are sized by reeling and weighing. The nearest 
draft gear is calculated for the desired yarn number by 
inverse proportion from the trial sizing and trial draft 
gear 

The calculated draft gear is installed to produce the 
desired yarn number as closely as possible, and the ring 
rail is positioned so as to wind the yarn near the middle 
portion of the bobbin. The spinning frame is now ready 
tor the spinning performance tests, which consist of a 15- 
minute warmup period and a one-hour run for several of 
the closest yarn numbers as calculated in Table 1. 


Count End Breaks 


The number of spinning end breakages are counted for 


PLOTTING OF SPINNING PERFORMANCE DATA 
TO OBTAIN SPINNABLE LIMIT VALUE 
50 | 
| | 

3 | 
| 
z 
40) 4 
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z Spinnable limit equals | 
72s yarn number 
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z 

ACTUAL YARN NUMBER 


The total number of ends-down is plotted against the actual yarn 
number to find the spinnable limit of a cotton. Spinnable limit 
results are reproducible to within plus or minus two yarn numbers 
at the same laboratory. The results gotten from different labora- 
tories were on different levels but showed the same general rela- 
tionship between different cottons being tested. 
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Table i—Travelers used, range of yarns spun, and closest yarn number 
the center of the range for both travelers and twist gears based on 
twist multiplier of 4.00 


Range of yarns spun Teeth in Closest ya 
Traveler twist to cents 
size Low Middle High gear of rang: 
9/0 36.0 37.0 37.93 40 37 
10 0 38.0 39.0 3199 39.4 
11/0 40.0 41.0 41.9 18 416 
12,0 42.0 43.0 42.9 43.8 
44.0 45.5 46.¥ ‘6 46 
140 47.0 48.5 40.4 
15/0 50.0 2.5 4 ‘4 1.9 
160 55.0 57.5 3 5 0 
17/0 60.0 62.5 64.5 4 
18/0 65.0 67.5 60.5 10 tie 
iv. 0 70.0 72.5 74.5 
20 /0 75.0 77.5 79.5 8 
21/0 80.0 82.5 84.5 27 82 
22,0 a5 0 87.5 89 5 KS 


the hour run on each yarn number and are recorded on 
work sheet along with other pertinent data. A sizi 
of two full skeins (240 yards) of yarn from ea 
of 13 bobbins is made for the actual yarn number recorde 
This sizing is also used as the trial sizing for the next ya 
number. Successively finer yarn numbers are spun and 1 
end breakages versus yarn number relationship is plotted { 
each yarn number. 

When four yarn numbers are produced with end breal 
ages in the general range of ten to 50 ends-down per o: 
hour run and the plotted points show that the relationsh 
is practically linear, a trend line is drawn on the chart. T! 
yarn number at which this trend line intersects the 20 end 
down per one-hour line is considered to be the spinnab 
limit of the cotton as determined by this method. The 
sults of the tests may be expressed either as spinnable lin 
in terms of yarn number or they may be converted to 
spinnability index when a control sample ts used. The spu 
nability index is obtained by dividing the spinnable lin 
yarn number of each lot by the value for the control | 
and multiplying by 100. 

Precautions are necessary in carrying out the spinnin 
performance test. The same travelers cannot be used f: 
two different runs. When a repeat run Is necessary 
obtain the correct yarn number, new travelers must be us 
because of the difference in tension or drag. All yarn nun 
bers being spun either on the light or the heavy side « 
the center of the range will also affect the results. | 
selecting the draft gear to use, care must be used to g 
some numbers on the light side and some on the hea. 
side. If this is not possible, then the fact that the numbe: 
are on the light or heavy side of the center of the rang 
should be considered by drawing the trend line to con 
pensate for the difference in level of the results. 

Eddins and Burley report that the test method has bec 
applied to the residue cotton from routine small-scale spi 
ning tests at the College Station laboratory for a numb: 
of cottons. A limited number of repeat tests were performe 
on several cottons and a limited inter-laboratory test wa 
performed on two of the cottons normally used for chec! 
purposes. It 1s estimated from these tests that the spinnabl 
limit results are reproducible to well within plus or minu 
two yarn numbers at the same laboratory. The results ol 
tained at different laboratories were on different levels bu! 
they showed the same general relationship between the dit 
ferent cottons being tested. 

The problem of reproducibility of the results over 
period of time at the same laboratory and between labora 
tories will require further work. The method is useful in 
its present stage of development, however, for comparing 
the spinning performance of different cottons on a relative 
basis by using control or base lots. 
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Package winding installation at Elmore Corporation, Spindale, N. C. 


2 FEATURES 
THAT PROMOTE BETTER DYEING 


One feature is the special attachment which accurately controls 
the density of the package, thus permitting extra softness. This extra 
softness compensates for the tendency of the yarn to pack and swell 
when wet and permits ready penetration of the dye liquor. 


The other feature is the open or honeycomb winding pattern, 
instead of a diamond pattern. This again promotes free circulation 
and thorough penetration by the dye liquor. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


The Foster Model 75 has other basic advantages which make for 
maximum utility and high production at low cost, such as:—con- 
vertibility for cone winding, ball bearings, non-wear spindle drive, 
yarn oiling attachment (optional), gear gainer attachment, relatively 
high winding speed (up to 1500 r.p.m.) and 180° belt contact on 
Seach spindle. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Canadian Eepre 
sentative—Ross Whitehead and Co., Ltd., 2015 Mountain St., Montreal, 
Que. and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ontario « European Kepresenta- 
tive—Muschamp Textile Mach. Ltd., Keb Lane Bardsley, Oldham, England 


Special attachment for winding dye packages 
on Model 75 


Model 75 installation for winding cones 
at Eimore Corporation. 


For Winding Synthetic Yarn Dye Packages A 
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The LOOMFIXER And His Job 


Part Eight 


{ i HE Roper and the Bartlett are the two most commonly 
used let-off motions for Draper looms. Both of these 
let-offs are automatic—that is, they automatically compen- 
sate for the smaller diameter of the beam as the warp runs 
out. The loomfixer should check the warp tension of every 
loom at least once a day and make any slight manual 
adjustment that may be needed due to atmospheric con- 
ditions or normal wear of parts. 

To set the Roper let-off, place an empty warp beam in 
the loom and tighten the beam bearing caps. Align the 
let-off pinion so that its teeth mesh correctly with the teeth 
of the beam head. 

Place the beam lever end against the barrel of the loom 
beam and tighten the set screw in the beam lever. Also, 
tighten the set screw in the link lever. Raise and lower the 
beam lever end by hand from full to empty beam position 
and see that the controlling lever link does not bind in 
the slots. 

Pull the lay to front center and adjust the connecting 
rod end so that the pallet lever will be against the stop on 
the controlling lever stand. Have the friction clamp just 
tight enough to keep the ratchet wheel from turning except 
from action of the pallet lever. 

To obtain the correct warp tension, turn the vibrator 
spring collar to give more or less compression. More com- 
pression of the spring will cause the warp to run tighter 
and less compression will cause the warp to run looser. 

The ratchet wheel should advance only one or two teeth 
per pick with a full warp in the loom. If it advances more 
than two teeth per pick with a full beam, lower the con- 
necting rod end about an inch toward the rocker shaft. 

The Bartlett let-off motion has a spring on the beam 
lever shaft to neutralize the pressure of the beam lever roll 
on the warp. The beam lever on the Bartlett let-off should 
follow the warp from full to empty beam with only slight 
pressure on the warp and should just touch the empty 
beam barrel. 

Warp tension is regulated on the Bartlett let-off in a 
similar fashion to the Roper let-off. The Bartlett let-off is 
a more sensitive mechanism and, although it Operates eth. 
ciently on a wide range of pickage, it should be set for the 
particular type of goods that is to be woven. 

The beam lever shaft arm has a number of holes that 
are marked for the range of picks and a setting should be 
made when there is a change in the number of picks to be 
woven. If a longer stroke is needed for coarse goods the 
driving rod can be inverted. 

There are two collars on the connecting rod of the Bart- 
lett let-off. If a tight beat up 1s desired both collars should 
be placed against the upright lever. For normal usage the 
back roller is placed in an inactive position. 

A vibrating whip roll is usually used with the Bartlett 
let-off. The whip roll cam should be set with the high point 
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By WILMER WESTBROO 


of the cam timed slightly ahead of the point where | 
harnesses are level 

The let-oft motion will Live little trouble if properly . 
and maintained. The let-off should-be taken apart once 
twice a year, Cleaned, inspected, worn parts replaced, lul 
cated. adjusted and reassembled 

The let-off should also bx inspected and lubricated 
each warp-oul Accumulations of lint and dirt should 
cleaned from the gears and the pallets should be check 
tor wear. If oil or grease gets on the friction band, clean 
off with a solvent or with fin emery or crocus cloth 

It is sometimes hard to keep cotter pins in the controlli 
lever link stud. Special washers with slots for the pins w 
usually eliminate this trouble. Or leather washers plac 
between the cotter pins and the metal washers will preve 
the pins being cul 

Here is a checklist of things to look for if the warp 
too slack | 

(1) Oil or grease on the friction band 

(2) Loose beam be aring cap 

(3) Let-off pinion and beam head gear out of mesh 

(4) Yarn loose on the beam 
(5) Internal gear pawl slipping 

(6) Let-off pinion shaft arm loose. 

If the yarn is too tight after the let-off has been proper! 
adjusted, look for 

(1) Let-off pinion and beam head gear meshed to 

tightly 
(2) Pinion shaft out of alignment or stuck in the bear 
ing 

(3) Let-off outside bearing out of line 

(4) Pinion cross head binding 

(5) Let-off friction cam too tight 

(6) Pallet worn or slipping 


(7) Controlling lever link binding in the slots 
(8) Vibrator rod sticking. 


The let-off motion should be included in the preventive maintenance 
program. 
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FINISHING STARCHES 


* 
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MORE MELLOW HAND > 
ALWAYS UNIFORM © CARRIES MORE TALC 


Chorles C. Switzer, Vice President 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 


1500 $. C. NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES-COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches 
for industry since 1898 
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HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


HYDRO 


SODIUM 
HYDROSULFITE 


CONCENTRATED 


TC-Hydro isa dry, white, free flowing, crystal- 
line powder of uniform size and structure. It is 
dust free, assuring highest stability and uniformity. 


As Miners Of Sulfur Bearing Ores= 
We have utilized our basic position in Sulfur 
Chemistry to produce another product of highest 
purity and quality for use in the Textile Industry. 


When You Need it= Our production is 
located in the heart of the Southern Textile In- 
dustry which permits us to render over-night de- 
livery service to most Southern points—also small 
lot shipments are available from centrally located 
warehouses. 


Phone, Wire or Write for literature 
and test samples if desired. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atianta, Georgia 


CONTROLLING LEVER LINK 


WASHER 


Special washers on the controlling lever stud will preven: 1h, 


eotter pin from being cut by the revolving steel washer, 


Whiproll bearings with (A) dividers ground off and bearing by). 


inserted and (8) with leather bushings. 


INACTIVE UPRIGHT LEVER 


ACTIVE 


COLLAR 


SECOND COLLAR DRIVING ROD 


The second collar on the driving rod of the Bartlett let-off ca 
placed in the active position for a heavy beat-up or in an ine 
position. 


The whip roll must be properly maintained to 1 
emcent operation of the let-off motion Warp rensiol 
the whip roll controls the stroke of the pallet and thus 
ulates the speed of the let-oft. At the beat-up the ya 
jerked tight and the whip roll is slightly depressed. 
action relieves some of the strain on the warp yarn 
causes the pallet to move backward on the ratchet w! 
placing it in position for another stroke. 

When the whip roll is depressed, the whip roll bea: 
are pulled downward and the whip roll shaft oscil 
slightly m the shaft bearings. The w hip roll bearings 
the shaft bearings should be maintained so. that the 
and shaft move easily. The whip roll should revolve f re 
as the yarn passes over it. 

To minimize wear to the bearings and to the whip ! 
journals of the open type bearings such as used on E an 
model looms, a metal alloy or leather bushing shoulc 
used. The dividers in the whip roll bearing can be gro 
off and a block of wood or metal inserted. Wood mak« 
good bearing surface or inserts of leather or powde 
metal can be used. 

Whip roll bearings should be lubricated frequently 
sparingly. Excess oil will spread to the roll and cause | 
streaks in the cloth when it saturates the yarn as it pas 
over the whip roll. 
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HE U.S.D.A. REPORTS ON 


Instrument For Measuring Roving Strength 


y C. B. LANDSTREET®“, J. SIMPSON® AND H. HUTCHENS' 


N 1956 and again in 1957 in research papers (1, 2) 
by the authors, an instrument for measuring roving 
rength was briefly described. Each time there was consid- 
able interest in the instrument and there have been re 
iests for additional information. Twice the roving strength 
ster was loaned to mills in Alabama and favorable results 


ere reported from its use. 


The prototype of this instrument was built by K. L 
Hertel for measuring the strength of untwisted rovings 
(his tester was later modified by the authors and is now in 
se in the Southern Utilization Research and Development 
Division Laboratory in New Orleans. The purpose of this 
aper is to describe a second model designed primarily for 


wisted rov Ings. 


Description Of The Tester 


In Fig. 1A, 1 1s the scale, 2 the pointer, 3 the roving 
lip, 4 the pivoted arm, 5 the pivot or main bearing, and 6 
the weight. The zero is at the left of the scale and in this 
position the pivoted arm hangs vertically. The pointer 
driven from the arm is held at the break point by a friction 


Contribution from the Crops Research Division, Agricuitural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
eriment Station. Knoxville. Tenn., co-operating, and the Southern Utilizatior 
Research and Development Division, New Orleans, La 

2. Cotton Technologist. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Spinning Labore- 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Cotton Technologist. Southern Utilization Research and Development Divi. 
ion, New Orleans, La 

4. Cotton Technologist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Spinning Labora- 
ory, Knoxville, Tenn 


Fig. LA—A schematic diagram of the roving strength tester. 
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Don’t underestimate the importance of the 
breaking strength of your roving. Too much 
strength means gouts in yarn. Too little 
strength means breakbacks in spinning 
creels. Here's how a newly developed rov- 
ing strength tester was designed to find 
the happy medium. 


clutch. A number of weights were made ‘so that the break- 
ing strength range would be from 5 to 400 grams. The 
roving to be tested is attached to the clip 3 in Fig. 1A. 


The stop, on the left side of the tester in Fig. 2 acts as 
a shock absorber for the arm when the roving breaks. The 
sample guide, the white rectangle in Fig. 2, allows the 
operator to select the proper gage length and to keep the 
sample horizontal during the test. 


The Basic Principle Of The Tester 


In Fig. 1B, F is the force on the roving, L and L, the 
pivoted arm, theta the angle L makes with the vertical when 
the roving breaks, and W the weight. The force arms of 
fF and W are Yr and X-«, respectively. To derive an ex 
pression for F, as. the tester will be used, it is necessary that 


F be horizontal at all tumes. 


Taking the moments M about point P 


=~ M, Wk, FY,= 0 where (1) 
Ac= and (2?) 
cos 9 (3) 
WL sin © FL, cos 0 = O therefore (4) 
F W tan 0 when (5) 


Ww 


Fig. |1B—A force diagram of the roving strength tester. 
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In equation five it is shown that the force on the roving 
F is equal to the weight W times the tangent of the angle 
the weight turns through. This relation is convenient and 
affords an easy way to change the range of the tester for 
various sizes of roving. The scale is calibrated in tangent 
theta trom 0.0 to 1.7. The observed values are multiplied by 
the weight being used to get the roving strength. 


Use Of The Tester 


The roving to be tested is unwound carefully from the 
bobbin and one end placed in the clip. A vertical line on 
the sample guide marks the four-inch gage length that is 
used. The roving is then grasped as shown in Fig. 2 and 
pulled horizontally at a uniform rate until the break occurs. 
The time to break ts approximately 0.25 second. The pointer 
indicates the break point and after this value is recorded the 


pointer 1s pushed back to the left end of the scale. 


‘afl 


big. 2——The roving strength tester can be operated by anyone after 
simple instructions. 


Initially five readings are taken. If the mean falls between 
0.0 and 0.2 or 1.0 and 1.7 the weight is changed so as to 
make the break occur in the region of 0.5, which is near the 
center of the scale. 

For research purposes at least 50 breaks are made on each 
experimental roving and after a period of time these tests 
are repeated. 


Experimental Results 


Relation Of Roving Strength To Twist 


Shown in Fig. 3 are twist-strength curves for 2.00, 4.00 
and 6.00 hank roving made from Deltapine 15 cotton. It 
can be seen that as the twist increases the strength increases. 
The change in strength is slow at-first but increases rapidly 
as twist increases. By examining the curve for the 2.00 
hank roving it can be seen that an increase in twist from 
1.7 to 1.9 turns per inch increases the strength from 110 
to 445 grams, an increase of 247%. Other cottons and 
roving numbers tested produced similar results. This rapid 
change in strength with twist unfortunately is in the range 
of practical roving twist. Slight errors in selecting the roving 
twist could produce disastrous results in the spinning room. 

If the 2.00 hank roving with 1.7 turns per inch were 
spinning well, that same roving with 1.9 turns and «identical 
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Fig. 3—Twist-strength curves for 2.00, 4.00 and 6.00 hank rovine 


roll pressure and settings would not spin at all because o! 
the high strength. 


Effect Of Fiber Propeties On Roving Strength 


Seventeen cottons were selected and made into 1.75 han} 
roving with varying twist rates. These cottons and their fib 
properties are listed in Table | Graphs similar to Fig 
were made for each cotton. From past experiments a rovin 
strength of 90 grams was selected as optimum for a | 
hank roving. In Fig. 5 the twist to produce 90 grams in thi 
roving was plotted against the mean fiber length times th 
square root of the fiber fineness, A. It can be seen that th 
curve approximates a straight line. As fineness and lengt! 
increase the required twist decreases. 


TABLE | 


Fiber Properties for the Seventeen Cottons Used in 
the Roving Twist Experiment 


Sample U.H.M. Mean A 
No. (inches) (inches) (mm? mm’) 
1 .96 .83 464 
2 .99 .84 501 
3 1.01 .80 573 
4 1.02 .B4 432 
5 1.09 91 357 
6 1.14 91 437 
7 1.17 1.01 457 
8 1.18 1.04 435 
1.18 1.01 434 
10 1.19 1.00 503 
11 1.26 1.02 500 
12 1.37 .98 579 
13 1.42 1.13 476 
14 1.43 1.25 466 
15 1.44 1.14 526 
16 1.47 1.25 450 
17 1.55 1.30 483 
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A typical twist-strength curve for a 1.75 hank reving in 
the usable twist range. 
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Effect Of Storage Time On Roving Strength 


Another experiment utilizing the roving strength tester 
was the study of the effect of storage time on roving 
rength. This was discussed briefly in a talk by Simpson (1) 
t the 1956 American Society for Quality Control meeting 
n Charlottesville, Va., and Table II has been reproduced 
(rom that paper. Seven separate bobbins with identical 
lengths of roving were processed on the same spindle. at 
the roving frame. Each of these bobbins was then tested for 
strength at different time intervals up to seven days. The 


months 
and a second strength test was made on each bobbin. It can 


bobbins were then stored for approximately s1/, 


be seen in Table Il that after an elapsed time of approxi- 
mately 3 months and 25 days the strength was more than 
double the initial value. 


Determining Roving Twist 


As described in another paper (2) itt was found that the 
roving , strength tester was useful in determining correct 
roving twist when the Belger Tester failed to do so in some 
isolated cases. Such an instance. was demonstrated when it 
was found that two of four selected cottons gave hard ends 
in spinning, and no difficulty was experienced with the 
other two cottons. The Belger Tester indicated that equiv- 
alent hank rovings of the cottons had the same resistant 
force at a draft of 1.065. When these rovings were tested 
for breaking strength on the strength tester, there was a 
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Fig. 5——Twist chart for 1.75 hank roving. 


TABLE Il 
Effect of Storage on the Strength of 2.00 Hank Roving 


Sample No. Time Lapse 

1 0 hours 

2 4 hours 

3 1 day 

4 2 days 

5 3 days 

6 6 days 

7 7 days 


Time Lapse 


. 19 days 
. 19 days 
. 20 days 
. 22 days 
. 23 days 
. 25 days 


Roving Strength 
193 gms 
124 gms 
161 gms 
139 gms 
144 gms 
163 gms 


Roving Strength 
70 gms 3 mo 
63 gms 3 mo 
63 gms 3 mo 
64 gms 3 mo 
67 gms 3 mo 
82 gms 3 mo 
73 gms 
TABLE Ill 


Hank Roving, turns per inch, fiber properties, breaking force, and drafting force of four lots of cottons 


Physical Properties 
Hard ends on spinning 
Hank roving 
Turns per inch 
Micronaire reading’ 
U.H.M. length’ 
Classer’s staple length 
Breaking force’ (grams) 
Drafting force’ (grams) 

‘Curvilinear scale 

“Fibrograph 

‘Roving strength tester 

‘Belger roving tester 
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Unknown | Unknown 2 
No Yes 
4.50 4.50 
2.21 2.45 
4.30 3.60 
1.08 1.02 
1-18 1-1 32 
62.4 77.3 
22.0 22.0 


Cotton Variety 


Deltapine Wilds 
No Yes 
2.00 2.00 
1.58 1.25 
4.45 3.90 
1.21 1.30 
1-1 16 1-5 16 
104 131 
39.5 39.5 
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significant difference between the breaking strengths which 
caused hard ends at spinning and those that did not. This 
indicates that it would be better to know the breaking 
strength of various hank rovings necessary for good quali- 
ties rather than the force required to effect a draft of only 
1.065. This is evidently due to the fact that breaking the 
roving 1s more comparable with actual practice where the 
spinning draft ts high enough to completely take out the 
roving twist, 

Table III lists the hank roving, turns per inch, fiber prop- 
erties, breaking force and drafting force for the four cot- 
tons. It is observed from this table that the rovings that 
gave hard ends in spinning had significantly higher, break- 
ing strengths, although the drafting force was the same as 
indicated by the Belger Tester. 


Discussion 


The roving strength tester described here has been in 
use for three years. It has been mill tested to some extent 
and the basic design appears to be suitable for mill use. In 


WHERE HAVE WE BEEN? 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


the present design human error can alter the results becau 
the Operator must use judgment in maintaining a unifor 
pulling rate and in keeping the roving horizontal during 
test. Operators using the tester in the Knoxville laborato 
have had no difhculty in developing the correct tec hnig 
with only a few minutes instructions and practice. 

To mechanize the tester would eliminate the human err 


but would destroy the simplicity of the present model. 
* * * 
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HOW DO WE GET THERE? 


By WILLIAM H. MIERNYK* 


7. of the significant economic phenomena of the past 
( decade has been the long-term decline in textiles dur- 
ing a period of rapid economic growth. From 1947 through 
1957, for example, the population of the U. S. increased 
by 18%. Gross national product went up 88%, Personal 
income payments increased 82%, and personal consump- 
tion expenditures went up 72%. But at the same time the 
total sales of textile mill products rose only 44%, and 


there was a net drop in domestic textile production. 


Decline Not Uniform 


The decline of textile production has not been uniform, 
but with one exception—fabrics made of the newer non- 
cellulosic fibers—it has been general. The decline in cot- 
ton production was relatively modest (2.9%). But the 
production of woolen and worsted broadwoven goods drop- 
ped 44% over this period. In synthetics, there was a de- 
cline of 26% in the production of rayon and acetate fabrics. 
The only segment of the industry to register growth—and 
this was substantial—is that producing the newer synthetic 
fabrics where there was a 15-fold increase in production 
from 1947 to 1957. 

The decline in total textile production led to the scrap- 
ping of much textile machinery. For example, the number 
of cotton system spinning spindles in place declined 11%, 
and there was a reduction of 16% in cotton system looms. 
Woolen and worsted looms declined by 50%, and there 


*“Counse!l, Pastore Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: Professor of Economics, Northeastern University, Boston. 
Mass 
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was an even larger drop in the number of woolen a: 
worsted spindles. 

One of the direct effects of the decline of textile pr 
duction was a 25% drop in total textile employment. An 
in the broadwoven segment of the industry there was 
decline of 30%. Well over 300,000 textile mill worke: 
permanently lost their jobs during the ten-year period « 
contraction in the industry. Since this reduction in text: 
employment occurred during a period of general growt! 
it was often assumed that the displaced textile worke 
found jobs in expanding industries. To some extent the 
did. But a substantial proportion of these workers ha\ 
remained steadily unemployed since they lost their text! 
jobs. This is one of the important factors contributing ' 
the high level of localized unemployment which has pe! 
sisted for years in many textile communities. 

There have been other effects of the decline in textile 
which are not so readily discernible. The sharp cutback 1 
production of textile machinery is one of the more obviou 


What are the three principal government 
policies that have affected the decline of 
the U. S. textile industry? How can recom- 
mendations of a Senate subcommittee help 
the domestic textile situation and what are 
their chances of adoption? The long term 
textile outlook is explored in this paper de- 
livered before the South Carolina Textile 
Manufacturers Association. 
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ts. But many other industries which are suppliers to 
textile industry have seen their sales to textile mulls 
adie. The total impact upon our economy is greater 
the figures relating to the textile industry alone would 


vest. 


1y The Decline 


What are the major causes of the postwar decline in 
jes? These will be discussed under two major head- 
- which I will call internal and external causes. But 
it must be pointed out that some decline was to be 

ted Comparisons with the year 1947 are related to 
inflated base. During World War II, textile imports to 
U. S. declined. At the same time there was a sharp 
rease in our shipments abroad. Also, the civilian demand 
textile mill products could not be satisfied under war- 
e conditions. And it was not until 1947 that the high 
| of postwar demand was satisfied. Thus, in retrospect, 
; not surprising that textile production and employment 
sharply during the recession of 1947-49. The down- 
rd trend continued after the recession, however. And it 
the causes of this long-term decline which we should 


imine. 


internal Causes 


In recent vears the demand for textile products has been 
ome inelastic. That ts. as personal incomes in. this 
untry have gone up, total spending on apparel and other 


roducts made from textiles has increased. but it has in- 


creased at a slower rate than the rise in income. As a con 
sequence, consumers have spent a declining proportion of 
their income on goods made of cloth. Many household 
items formerly made of cloth—such as napkins, drapes, 
tablecloths and other similar items—are now made of paper 
or plastics, This has cut sharply into the fabric market. 
In addition, changes in clothing styles have affected the 
demand for textile mill products. The elimination of vests 
in men’s suits, for example, meant a sudden, sharp re- 
duction in demand amounting to thousands of linear yards 
of woolen, worsted and rayon cloth. 


There has been an even sharper decline in the industrial 
demand for textile mill products. Plastics, paper products 
and various light metals have displaced many types of 
fabrics in industrial uses. Thus, 7f all other conditions bad 
remained unchanged, textile production would have increas. 
ed but little over the past decade. There were other factors, 
however, which contributed to the decline in total domesti 
textile production. 


External Causes 


At the same time that the per capita consumption of 
textile mill products in the U. S. were declining, there 
were sharp shifts in the pattern of international trade in 
textile mill products. Between 1947 and 1957, for example, 
shipments of cotton cloth to the U. S. rose 289%, while 
exports from this country declined 48%. The impact was 
much greater on the wool segment of the industry. Here 
imports of fabrics made primarily of wool rose 437%, 


... add YEARS to your GEARS! 


MEMBER AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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% Now you can have heat-treated steel gears giving 
FOUR TIMES more life than similar gears which are 
untreated or poorly treated. 


% The new completely scientific heat-treating in- 
stallation shown here, assures uniformly hardened 
gears up to 17” diameter by 6” face. The gear is 
rotated in electronically controlled radiant heat, 
thus providing 100° uniformity of treatment from 
gear to gear as well as from tooth to tooth. Only 
the web and bore remain soft, insuring a minimum 
of distortion. 


*& Get information or quotation about the Ferguson 
Gear process that will save you trouble, time and 
money. Contact your nearest Ferguson Sales En- 
gineer, or write direct to Ferguson Gear Company, 
511 Airline Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
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while exports of wool fabrics virtually disappeared—down 

[he internal causes of the decline which led to a drop 
in per capita consumption result from changing consumer 
preferences and broad technological changes which occur- 
red in our economy. Some of thes« changes wer probably 
inevitable. But to some extent at least the external causes 
are the result of various government policies. Three prin 
cipal government policies have affected the decline of the 
domestic textile industry. These are: (1) liberalization of 
our foreign trade policy, (2) stimulation of the growth of 
textile industries in other countries through our foreign 
aid program, and (3) the two-price cotton system which 


is a result of our agricultural price support program. 


Flood Of Imports 


As the textile industries of other countries were rebuilt. 
following the end of World War II, they found a ready 
market tor ther products in the U. S. At the same time. 
restrictions on the entry of textil imports were loosened 
as part of our long-term commitment to a more liberal 
trade policy The trickle of textile mill products, pat 
ticularly from Japan, grew to a flood. This led to the m 
gotiation of the so-called “voluntary quotas” with Japan, 
in 1956, which temporarily stemmed the increase in im- 
ports. As woolen imports reached new high levels it was 
also necessary to invoke the Geneva Reservation of the 
import of woolen fabrics—under the terms of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiated in 1947. 


Loss Of Export Markets 


At the same time, through our foreign aid program, we 
were encouraging the expansion of textile production in 
countries which had been formerly dependent either on the 
U. 5. or other major producers of textile mill products. 
The loss of these export markets has contributed to the 
over-all reduction in the demand for domestically-produced 
textiles. Despite rapid modernization, American textile pro- 
ducers cannot compete on a price basis, with lower cost 
mills abroad. 


Two-Price Cotton 


The third major government policy which contributed to 
the textile decline in this country was that which maintain- 
ed a two-price system for cotton. Under our agricultural 
price-support program American buyers of domestically 
produced cotton were required to pay about 20% more 
than the world price for thé same cotton. This increased 
the competitive disadvantage of American mills and con- 


tributed. at least indirectly, to the rising tide of imports, 


700 Mills Liquidated 


By the end of 1957, conditions in the American textile 
industry had become critical. During the preceding decade 
at least 700 textile mills had been liquidated in this 
country. Thousands of unemployed textile workers, who 
should have been reabsorbed into new jobs according to 
traditional economic theory, were unable to find employ- 
ment. Mill margins were narrowing rapidly as costs rose 
and revenues declined. Profits fell, and the textile industry 
cut back on capital investments. There was also a drop in 


spending for research and development activities though 
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it was recognized that such expenditures are badly need 
if the textile industry is to remain viable. 


Pastore Subcommittee 


Early in 1958, in a speech to the Senate, former Senat 
Frederick G. Payne of Maine outlined the nature of ¢ 
textile problem, and pointed out the effects of various Z0 
ernment policies upon this industry. Shortly afterwar 
Senator Norris Cotton of New Hampshire, introduced 
resolution (S. Res. 287) calling for the establishment 
a Senate Subcommittee to conduct a full and compl 
study of all factors affecting commerce and production 
the U. S. textile industry, Senator John QO. Pastore 
Rhode Island was appointed Chairman of a Subcommitt 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
conduct an imtensive study of the textile problem. Senat: 
Thurmond of South Carolina joined Senators Pastore an 
Cotton as the third member of the subcommittee to ser 
throughout the investigation. 

During the latter half of 1958 the subcommittee hel 
hearings in Washington and in the field. Its re port was issu 
on February 4 of this year. The five volumes of hearing 
published as a result of this investigation contain a wealt! 
of information about the industry and its problems. Wha 
did the subcommittee recommend as a result of the invest: 
gation? I will discuss five of the major recommendation: 
briefly: 

A permanent inter-agency) textile committee—Because 
the complexity of the textile problem, and the impact of 
various government policies upon this industry, the majo: 
recommendation of the subcommittee was that a permanen! 
inter-agency committee be established to continuously 
view the textile situation. This committee is to be headed 
by a high-ranking officer of the Department of Commerc: 
and will include representatives of a number of other d 
partments. In addition, an advisory committee will b 
appointed, made up of representatives of the textile in 
dustry, labor and the public, to provide liaison between th 
industry and the government agencies represented on th 
inter-agency committee. The subcommittee also recommend 
ed that in each session of Congress a textile subcommitte: 
be appointed in the Committee on Interstate and Foreig 
Commerce. 

For a time it appeared that this recommendation woul: 
hind little support within the Administration. But on May 
18, President Eisenhower indicated his support both fo: 
an ad hoc inter-agency committee, and the proposed ad 
visory committee. Meanwhile, the Committee on Interstat« 
and Foreign Commerce had voted to continue the textil 
subcommittee, with Senator Pastore as chairman. Thus. i! 
appears that the subcommittee’s major recommendation 1: 
well on the way to full realization. 

Improved textile statistics—A second recommendation 
was that appropriate government agencies expand the col 
lection of relevant statistical data and report these more 


quickly, to assist the industry in its efforts to gear domestic 


production more closely to the current state of market de 
mand. There has been no opposition expressed to this 
recommendation, and it is quite likely that positive action 
will be taken to implement it. 

Import quotas by category of fabric—It was pointed out 
in the course of the hearings that textile imports are 
heavily concentrated in a few categories of fabrics, and 
that mills specializing in the production of these fabrics 
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have been unable to withstand foreign competition. The 
subcommittee did not recommend broad or sweeping 
changes in our foreign trade policy. But it did recommend 
that the import of textile products be regulated, and that 
this be done through the imposition of quotas on all cate- 
gories of fabrics in order to prevent further damage to 
specialized mills. These quotas would not be inflexible, 
but would permit imports to expand as the total demand 
for textile mill products in this country increased. As yet, 
there has been no action on this recommendation. 

Elimination of the tiwo-price cotton system—The sub- 
committee pointed out the inequity of a program which re- 
quired domestic mills to pay premium prices for cotton 
grown in this country, and recommended the immediate 
elimination of the two-price system. It was further recom- 
mended that until the two-price system is completely elim- 
inated tariffs be raised on cotton fabrics to equalize the 
difference in cost resulting directly from the two-price sys- 
tem. While it is unlikely that these tariff adjustments will 
be made, it is highly probable that the two-price system 
on cotton will be gradually eliminated. 

Review of foreign trade program to direct investments 
to non-textile outlets—Underdeveloped countries anxious to 
industrialize have quite naturally sought to construct tex- 
tile mills. Employment per dollar of investment in this 
industry is high. And it is easy to understand why a country 
lacking in industry seeks to construct textile mills. The 
subcommittee recommended, however, that in view of 
existing world textile capacity those administering our 
foreign aid program seck new investment outlets less com- 
petitive with an industry which is already faced with peri- 
odic crises of world overproduction—given the current 
state of effective demand. This last recommendation was 
more in the form of an admonition than anything else, 
and the extent to which it will be followed remains to 
be seen. 


The Situation Now 


What is the current situation, and what is the short-term 
outlook? The textile situation has improved considerably 
since the second quarter of last year. There has been a 
substantial increase in the production of man-made fabrics. 
The output of cotton goods picked up moderately during 
the fourth quarter of last year, and the outlook is for 
future gains. There has been relatively little improvement 
in woolens and worsteds, although the current level of 
production is above the low point reached in 1957. 


The outlook at present is for continued expansion of 
over-all textile production for the rest of this year, and 
probably throughout the first half of 1960. But this in- 
crease in production must be recognized for what it is— 
a cyclical upturn. 


Two recent studies—one issued by the Department of 
Commerce, and one published by Professor T. M. Stan- 
back Jr. of New York University—have confirmed sta- 
tistically what most textile manufacturers have long known, 
namely, that the average duration of the textile cycle is 
about two years. Thus a year from now, if the past pattern 
prevails, textile production and employment will be de- 
clining as inventories accumulate, prices fall, and mill 
margins are squeezed. The industry should be aware of 


this. and should be prepared for it psychologically as well 
as otherwise. 


Mills More Cautious 


There is some evidence that textile manufacturers jp 
general have increasingly recognized the cyclical nature of 
production in-this industry. During the present revival, fo; 
example, mill managements have been less willing to expand 
production to full capacity than has been true in the past 
There has been less of a rush to move to a six-day weck 
for example, and there are various other bits of evidenc¢ 
to support the thesis that mill managements are aware that 
the present upturn will not last indefinitely. Recognition 
of the volatile nature of textile production should itsel| 
help stabilize conditions in the industry. Rapid expansion 
of inventories would only hasten the day when thes 
would far exceed current demands. I am not implying tha 
such behavior alone will smooth out the textile cycle. Bu 
it might help dampen extreme fluctuations and help pro. 
duce greater stability in the industry than it has know 
in the past. 


The Long-Term Outlook 


What of the long-term outlook in view of the declining 
trends of the past decade? Simple extrapolation of th 
trends would do little to bolster the morale of anyone 
the industry. But such an approach to long-term forecast 
ing would, in my opinion, lead to erroneous results. Th 
entire woolen and worsted segment of the domestic tex 
tile industry, for example, would disappear long befor 
1970 on the basis of simple extrapolation. But this is no 
at all likely to happen. Any attempt to project textile pro 
duction and employment into the future must be based 
upon careful examination of the causes of decline in th: 
past, and upon the effects of these and other causes in the 
future. Along with this one must consider any potential 
growth factors which might reverse these trends. 


Major Decline Factors 


Three major factors have been responsible for the d« 
cline in domestic textile production during the past decad« 
These are: (a) declining per capita consumption; (b) 
rising imports; and (c) declining exports. It will be in 
structive to examine the potential effects of these casua! 
factors during the coming decade. 


Declining Per Capita Consumption 


Much of the decline in household consumption of textile 
mill products during the past decade has been due to the 
substitution of paper and plastics for things made of cloth 
in the past. There will undoubtedly be other substitutions 
in the future. But it is unlikely that these will cut as sharply 
into traditional textile markets as they have during the past 
decade. Also, there is a good chance that through research, 
plus more aggressive merchandising, the textile industry 
can restore some of its lost household market. Furthe! 
changes in clothing styles—such as the shift to casual wear 
of the past few years—will do little to reduce the pet 
capita consumption of textile mill products in the form 
of apparel. And style changes as yet unforeseen might even 
raise the per capita consumption of textiles for apparel 
uses. | am not suggesting that the per capita consumption 
of textile mill products for personal and household uses 
cannot decline further. What I am saying is that the rate 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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that insure 


carding 


This Tuffer promise is based 
on three important factors: 


1. The FOUNDATION materia! is carefully inspected 
and selected for each type of fancy by our own skilled 


men, in our own plant. 


2. The WIRE is tough, strong and of even temper, with 


just the right carbon content. 


3. Tuffer ENGINEERING SERVICE is always avail- 

able. When a carding problem develops, a Tuffer man 
: will work with your key men, in your own mill, to 
determine the best solution. Special foundations or 
special wires recommended by Tuffer engineers have 


resolved many carding problems. 


The combination of these factors is your guarantee of 


the finest fancies you can find—anywhere. 
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Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


Attend 


Ist Annual M 


eeting 


Southern Textile Association 


VHE Sist annual meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
| ciation drew some 700 members and their wives to the 
ean Forest Hotel in Myrtle Beach, S. C., last month. 
vhlighting the meeting were addresses by James A. Chap- 
n, president of the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
tute, and president and treasurer of Inman (S. C.). Mills: 

C. (Dan) Daniel, assistant to the president, Dan River 
Danville, Va.; and Robert E. Fatherley, women's 
ar stylist consultant, New York, N. Y. 


{ilis. 


Election Of Officers 


In an election of officers, Joe N. Jenkins, The Kendall 
., Pelzer, S. C., was named president for the coming 
ar. He succeeds Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., who was elevated to the post of chairman 
f the association's board of governors. Retiring as board 
hairman was Horace Pennington of Cone Mills Corp., 
Gadsden, Ala. 

Elected first vice-president to succeed Jenkins was R. M. 
McCrary, president and treasurer of Hart Cotton Mills, 


Tarboro. N. C. W. B. Etters of Reeves Brothers Inc.., 


‘partanburg, S. C., was named second vice-president to 
ucceea McCrary. In their respective posts, McCrary ts in 
ine for the presidency for the 1960-61 association year, 
etters for the 61-62 term. 


~ 


wf 


Etters, Vincent, Jenkins 


Newly-elected officers of the Southern Textile Association include 
W. B. Etters, Reeves Brothers Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., second vice- 
president: Walter Vincent, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., chairman 
of the board R. M. MeCrary, Hart Cotton Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C.. first vice-president; and Joe N. Jenkins, The Ken- 
dall Co., Pelzer, 8S. C., president. 


of governors: 
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Board Of Governors 


The election of officers also included the naming of four 
new members to the S.T.A. board of governors. Named to 
four-year terms expiring in 1963 were Horace W. Buch- 
anan, Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Ralph Going, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, N. C.; Thomas E. Lawson, Pacifx 
Columbia Mills, a subsidiary of M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Columbia, S$. C.; and R. P. (Rip) Hardeman, Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C. Board members with terms 
expiring with the Slst meeting included M. L. Brackett, 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; L. A. Crawford, 
Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; J. C. Farmer, Henderson 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills; and D. H. Roberts, Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, S. ¢€ 


Continuing members of the board include Troy H. Car- 
ter, Woodside Mills, Greenville, $. C.; J. T. Chalmers, Orr 
Mills, Anderson, S. C.; J. R. Gilbert, Hart Cotton Mills. 
Tarboro, N. C.; Nelson W. Kessell, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Hanes, N. C.; Jesse Boyce, Erwin Mills, Durham, N. 
C.; R. Carter Henry, J. P. Stevens & Co., Piedmont, S. C.; 
Rodger Hughes, Reeves Brothers Inc., Spartanburg, 
J. W. Inscoe, Carolina Mills Inc., Maiden, N. C.; Joseph 
F. Chalmers, Greenwood (S. C.) Mills; Herman Cone Jr., 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; L. W. Thompson, 
Pacific Mills, Halifax, Va.; and Charles H. Ward, Highland 
Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Ex officio members of the board include all past presi. 
dents and the chairmen of the association's four divisional 
The latter include M. L. Brackett. Piedmont Divi- 
sion: D. H. Roberts, South Carolina Division: Horace W. 
Buchanan, Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division; and 
T. B. Stevens of Erwin Mills, Erwin, N. C., Eastern Caro- 
lina Division. 


Proups 


Associate Member Officers 


In an election of officers in the Associate Members Divi- 
sion, the $.T.A. supplier group, R. W. Dunn, Whitin 
Machine Works, Spartanburg, S. C., was named chairman 
of the council to succeed Charles Switzer. Keever Starch 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Named chairman of the division to 
succeed Dunn was E. Haines Gregg of A. B. Carter Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., last year's vice-chairman of the division. 
Jack Greer of Texize Chemicals Inc., Greenville, S. C., was 
named vice-chairman to succeed Gregg, and Junius M. 
Smith, TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte, was re-elected to a 
17th consecutive term as secretary of the division. 

Newly elected members of the associate member council 
include Francis DeLoach, Seydel-Woolley & Co., Spartan- 
burg; C. F. (Chuck) Cline, Clinton Corn Processing Co., 
Greenville, $. C.; Charles E. Mason, Sykes Inc., Charlotte: 
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Continuing members of the 5.T.A.’s board of governors include (first row, left to right): Horace Pennington, Cone Mills Corp.: R. 


Hardeman, Riegel Textile Corp.; Herman Cone, Cone Mills; W. B. Etters, Reeves Brothers; Jesse Bovee, Erwin Mills; Troy H. 


Woodside Mille: and Thomas E. Lawson, Pacifie Columbia Mills. 


Ralph ©. Going, Fielderest Mills. 


R. E. L. Holt Jr., R. E. L. Holt Jr, & Associates, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; and William N. Dulaney, A. E. Staley Mfg. 


Co., Atlanta. Retiring council members includeg George 


Archer. Pneumafil Corp., (Charlotte: Frank P. Barrie. Uni- 


versal Winding Co., Charlotte; Glenn Fisher, Fisher Mig 
Co., Hartwell, Ga.: Carl Chalmers, Texize Chemicals Inc 

Greenville, S. C., and A. E. Johnston, U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., Charlotte. 


The Value Of People 


By WALTER VINCENT' 


Per since people appeared on earth, people have been 
talking about people and still the subject has not 
been exhausted. Not that I have any intention of finally 
exhausting it today.: Please relax. But don’t relax so much 
that you'll end up in the condition of the self-made man 
who wanted nothing so much out of life as a solid gold 
Cadillac. He finally achieved this cherished dream, but 
shortly thereafter, he became ill and consulted his doctor. 
After a brief examination, the doctor informed him that he 
had but a short time to live. This came as quite a blow. but 
after thinking the matter over for a few minutes, he told 
his doctor he had one last wish. He wanted to be buried in 


*President Southern Textile Association 


A man buried in a solid gold Cadillac, a 
boy who didn't want to go to heaven, a non- 
talkative bartender, and the not-raising- 
hog-business are used by the retiring S.T.A. 
president in describing “the greatest asset 
we have in our textile plants.” In reviewing 
the changing attitudes in handling this 
“greatest asset” the author tells how super- 
visors can better equip themselves to 
handle problems of the same variety han- 
dled by psychologists, physiognomists or 
prenologists in special cases. 
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Cart 


(Second row, left to right): R. M. MeCrary, Hart Cotton Mills: Wal: 
Vincent, Dan River Mille: Rodger Hughes, Reeves Brothers: Joe N. Jenkins, The Kendall Co.: H. W. 


Buchanan, Erlanger Milla: a: 


his solid gold Cadillac. Pretty soon he died. A great h 
was dug in the local cemetery and the man was strap; 
behind the wheel and gently lowered along with his Cadi! 
into this huge grave. After brief graveyard services 
family and friends departed leaving two old Negro gr. 
diggers behind to close the grave. As they stood and look 
down at the man strapped behind the wheel of the sol 
gold Cadillac, one turned to the other and said Ma 
that's really livin’.” 


Some people like to live it up and some people just li} 
to live. The churches are having daily Vacation Bible Scho 
at this time, and at one of these sessions, the pastor W 
talking with three young boys. He said to the first on 

Jim, would you like to go to heaven?” 

Jim said, “Yes, sir.” 

He turned to the next one and said, “Bill, would yo 
like to go to heaven ?”’ 

Bill said, “Yes, sir, I certainly would.” 

Then he turned to Mac and said, “Would you like to g 
to heaven?” 

Mac said, No. sir!) 

The preacher said, “What! Do you mean you don't wa: 
to go to heaven when you die ?”’ 


Mac said, “Oh, yes, sir, | want to go to heaven when 
die, but I thought you were getting up a load now.” 


Seriously, though, have you ever asked yourselves th 
question What ts the greatest asset we have in our text! 
plants?” If you have, I'm sure you came up with the sam 
answer that I did——that it wasn't the quality of the cotto 
we use, nor all the beautiful machinery we have installec 
nor our modern air-conditioned buildings. It was the peop! 
who spin this cotton, operate the machines and inhabit ov 
buildings for eight hours each working day. No matte 
where you go in the plant, the human element is there t 
make the difference between a lot of waste or not ver 
much; low seconds or rags; few or many accidents; a cleat 
place in which to work or cluttered, sloppy working areas 
little or no absenteeism and labor turnover or a place whert 
employment interviewers are constantly beating the bushes 
to find new workers; low or high production; fire hazards 
or fire prevention; machinery properly lubricated and ma 
chine settings correctly made or ma hine walling to be 
fixed or, if running, turning out a poor quality product; 
and finally, as a result of all these things, a high or a low 
cost of operation. If the cost be high, liquidation cannot he 


far behind. If it is low. it means that we have the chance 
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ow stronger and expand—thereby creating greater job 


ty and a higher standard of living for these people 


have not only their own welfare but our welfare as 
in their hands. 

w then do we get from each employee his best per- 
ince ¢ 

the first place, you have all heard it said many times, 
that 


“handling” 


ips many hundreds of times. 


must 


production super- 


be trained in the art of people But 


ling’ people means one thing to one supervisor, 
thing entirely different to another. I remember the 


vear I was in the mill I heard one card room overseer 
hat there was only one way to handle people and that 

put the fear of God into them.” Unfortunately, 
= overseer practiced what he preached but all good things 
this overseer s 
One 


hirst things new management did was hire a personne! 


Hd to come to an end sometime and in 


it was a new management entering the picture. 
tor who had a drastically different idea about the way 
supervisor should handle his employees. He told this 
that a new day had arrived in human relations between 
rvisor and employee, that the time had come when he 
ht to lead people, not drive them. The card room over- 
meditated about this for a minute. He wanted to keep 
ob and realized it wouldn't be a particularly good idea 


Finally, “All right, 


v on I am going to /ead my people but, by George, 


ick the management. he said, from 


d bette r follow.” 


inning into an overseer like this so early in my expert- 
was quite a shock but not long afterw ards I ran into a 
ive room overseer in the same plant who told me that 
nad been an overseer for over 20 years and had never 
“I have found that it pays never 
he told me. “IT tell the 
ployee I will let him know the next morning what action 

decided to take. 
and 


| a man on the spot. 
ike hasty disciplinary action.’ 


This gives both of us time to cool 
gives me time to weigh all the facts carefully 
re arriving at a decision.” 

some supervisors may not agree with this idea of delayed 
on but isn’t it true that our courts of justice administer 


When 


vs ruled with absolute power, men were often beheaded 


law in this fashion ? 


This was not always true. 
hout the benefit of trial. There were two men prison 


ting to be beheaded. One of them conceived an idea as 


how he might prolong his life. He asked the jailer to 


4 message to the king, saying that if the king would 
teach the to fly 


The ‘jailer thought this was a good 


him he would 


year s 


behead king's horse 


min a time. 
position, so he headed out to see the king. When the 
lier left, the the 
iculous thing I’ve ever heard. You know you can't teach 
iorse to fly.” 


other prisoner said. ‘This is most 


“Well, it’s like this, in 
ine that king might die; also, in a year’s time | 
' who knows but in a year's time I might 


imn horse how to fly.”’ 


lhe other prisoner said, a year's 
might die; 
teach that 
Handling people, regardless of your particular school of 
Ought in this matter, must be preceded by understanding. 
rhaps I should have taken first things first rather than 
King a ee on being accused of skipping around my 

byect ina for 
cample. who went into a bar and ordered scotch. Waving 
asked the and 


‘nen he ordered rye and drank a whole bottle of that. 


n altogether haphazard way. Like the man, 


drained it. 


He 


1 glass away, he for bottle 
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Knotwood Metallic Apron on wool card finisher feed table 


KNOTWOOD 
Metallic Aprons 


Will not stretch or slip * Fireproof 
Acid resistant * Positive drive 


Unique slat interlocking joints 


Solve your apron problems with Knotwood 
Metallic aprons. For use on wool cards, open- 
ing room equipment, scouring machines, and 
various conveyor units in all mills, they pro- 
vide unvarying speed without stretching or 
slipping. Easy to maintain, they have a long 
life, 
profits to their users. Available in any desired 


bringing reduced costs and increased 


width or length, with or without pins; also 
in special acid resistant, cadmium plated or 
stainless steels. 


MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE * MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, 
ME. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. * GREENSBORO, N. C. ° 


SPARTANBURG, 5. C. ° DEXTER, 


GA. 
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Outgoing President Vincent shared, along with his family, the 
pleasure of receiving a farewell gift of silver at the closing session 
of the S.T.A. convention. 


followed with a fifth of bourbon and a split of sherry. 
Finally, turning to the bartender, he said: “What's new?” 
The bartender leaned over and growled, ‘Look, Mac, did 
you come here to drink or talk?” 

At any rate, if 1 can be permitted to wander back onto 
my subject, before we can know how to Aandle people, we 
must learn to wnderstand them. 

As illustrated in the book, “Windows of Heaven,’ 
psychologists claim that personality traits, emotional ten- 
dencies and vocational aptitudes can best be determined 
by charts and tests. Physiognomists claim that character 1s 
revealed in the finer points of skin texture, shape of the 
nose and set of the jaw. Phrenologists ponder the bumps 
on the skull. Experts on handwriting claim they can read 
personality in handwriting. But production supervisors, 
with all the special aptitudes and abilities they are sup posed 
to have, are certainly not psy chologists, physiognomists or 
phrenologists. Yet, they have to handle the same variety of 
individuals handled by these specialists. 

By and large, I think I can say without fear of contra- 
diction that over 95% of all employees need neither special 
understanding nor handling. They expect to do a fair day's 
work for a fair day's pay. They want to co-operate. They 
are loyal and anxious to please their company. Once in 
awhile, of course, these people fall by the wayside and 
have to be helped to their feet and headed back in the right 
direction. These, however, are the exceptions that prove the 
rule. 

But what about that relatively small group of employees 
commonly referred to as “problem employees”? Although 
their number will vary from department to department, it’s 
a safe bet that if a production supervisor has as many as 
5% of these people, he's really in for tough sledding. 

Now when I speak of ‘problem employees,’ I am not 
referring to any one characteristic. A man or woman can 
have a host of good traits and just one bad one, and be 
classified in this group if that bad trait is bad enough. 

There's the person, for example, who wants something 
for nothing as perhaps best illustrated in this letter actually 
received by the Secretary of Agriculture- in Washington, 


Dear Mr. Secretary 

My friend Bordeau, over in Terrebonne Parish, received a $1,000 
check from the Government this year for not raising hogs. So I am 
going into the not-raising-hogs business next year. What | want 
to know is, in your opinion, what is the best kind of farm not to 
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raise hogs on and the best kind of hogs not to raise? I would | 
fer not to raise razorbacks, but if that is not a good breed not 
raise I will just as gladly not raise Berkshires or Durocs 

The hardest work in this business is going to be in keeping 
inventory of how many hogs I haven't raised. My friend Bord 
is very joyful about the future of this business. He has been rais 
hogs for more than 20 years, and the best he ever made was § 
until this year, when he got $1,000 for not raising hogs. If | 
get $1,000 for not raising 50 hogs, then I will get $2,000 for 
raising 100 hogs 


| plan to operate on a small scale at first, holding myself d 
to about 4,000 hogs, which means I will have $80,000. N 
another thing: These hogs I will not raise will not eat 100 
bushels of corn. I understand that you also pay farmers for 
raising corn. So will you pay me afything for not raising 100 
bushels of corn not to feed the hogs I am not raising? I want 
get started as soon as possible, as this seems to a good time 
year for not raising hogs. 

Sincerely, 

Octave Broussard 
P. S. Can I raise 10 or 12 hogs on. the side while I am in the : 
raising-hogs-business—just enough to get a few sides of bacbn 
eat’ 

This letter, amusing as it may be, personifies the thin 
ing of many people in these U. S. who want to fill th 
material desires without the exercise of any effort. 

Then, there's the man who doesn’t care what happe: 
He's just there to put in eight hours in the easiest possi! 
way so that at the end of the week, he'll get a check. The: 
may not be many ‘‘problem employees” who fall into th 
category—at least let's hope there aren't—but there a 
always a few in any businéss who just don’t care about a1 
thing—care of machinery, waste, cost or quality—and pro 
ably never will. 

Again, haven't you had the experience of working peor 
who deserved very little consideration simply because th: 
attitude was bad and no matter how you approached the 
you couldn't seem to make any impression? Here's a tr 
story of an incident that happened in Columbia, S. C., 
1932 during the worst days of the depression. 

A citizen who was well known for his civic and chur 
work was stopped on the street one day by a beggar, wh 


Golf Winners 


ELVIN E. SEALS, Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherry 

ville, N. C., won low gross honors among mill 

men participating in the 18-hole golf tourney that was 

a feature of the S.T.A.’s 51st annual meeting. Winner 

of low net among the mill men was Frank Starling, 

Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. Other winners 
included: 


Active Members (Mill Men) 


Second Low Gross R. M. McCrary, Hart Cotton Mills 


Second Low Net R. H. Burton, U. 8. Rubber Co 
Third Low Net W. A. Rhinehardt, Golden Belt Mfg. Co 
Fourth Low Net D. A. Purcell, Fieldcrest Mills 
High Gross W. J. Pennington, Cone Millis Corp 


Associate Members (Suppliers) | 


Low Gross Stan Holliday, Draper Corp 
Second Low Gross Charles Kelly, Borne Chemica) Co 
Low Net C. A. Matthews, Greensboro, N. © 
Second Low Net Ken Karns, Dayton Rubber Co 
Third Low Net Henry Goodwin, Steel Heddle Mig. Co 
Fourth Low Net Gienn Fisher, Fisher Mig. Co | 
High Gross Tommy Greer, Texize Chemicals inc ; 


Ladies’ Competition (9 Holes) 


- 


Low Gross Mrs. Carl Merritt (The Hubinger Co.) 
Second Low Gross Mrs. Gus McIver (Erwin Mills Inc.) 
Low Net Mrs. Jerry Underwood (Pickens Mii!) 
Second Low Net Mrs. Marchant Cottingham (Erwin Mills) 
High Gross Mrs. Lonnie McCall (A. E. Staley Mig. Co.) 
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| for a dollar. The man was startled by being asked for 
Mis 
He said, “My good man, I'd 


lar. In those days the common expression was 
an yOu spare a dime?” 
to help you but that’s a lot of money you're asking 
Wouldn’t a quarter help you out?’ The beggar looked 
over and said, ‘Listen, mister, you can give me the 
ir or not, but don't tell me how to run my business.” 
his type of person brings immediately to mind the 
who had posted himself in front of an office building 
. a tray of shoelaces. One executive made it a daily 
t to give the unfortunate a dime, but he never took the 
s. One day the peddler, tapping his departing benefactor 
the bac k. 


s are now 15 cents. 


said: “I don’t like to complain, sir, but the 
Then, there is the person who never finds anything just 
His department is the hottest and most uncomfortable 
artment in the mill. His job load is too heavy. He cant 
rk the third shift because he can’t sleep during the day- 
His boss is always riding him or trying to work him 
leath. He is never satisfied in the department in which 
works, so he’s always asking for a transfer. 
He's like the drunken man who staggered up to a hotel 
k late one night and demanded another room. ‘But you 
e the best room in the house, sir,’ answered the clerk. 
don't care,”” was the stubborn answer. “I want another 
om and I want it quick.” Realizing that it would do no 
od to reason with him any further, the clerk turned to 
bellboy and said: ‘Move this gentleman out of 506 and 
him in 508 right away.” Completely satisfied, the in- 
riated guest moved toward the elevator, offering no word 
explanation or thanks. “Would you mind telling me, 
why you don’t like 506?" asked the clerk curiously, but 
rdly expecting a sensible answer. “Yeah, I'll tell you 
hy,” the drunk replied. damn thing's on fire.” 
As I mentioned near the beginning of my talk, perhaps 
“7 of the employees in most of our textile companies fall 
the category of being our greatest assets because they are 
yal employees with good attitudes who are interested in 
company's welfare as well as their own welfare. They 
lize that the company and the employees are mutually 
pendent, one on the other just as married couples become 
ter long association. 
A couple of our friends, who are attending this conven- 
recently celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary. 
st before the dinner, the husband stood up and offered a 
ast. He said, “Honey, we have been married 25 years and 
want to tell you these have been the happiest years of my 
‘e. Now, if I had an opportunity.to live my life over 
‘ain, I want you to know that I would marry you again.” 
nd the sweet little wife looked up at him and said, “The 
Il you would.” 
Nevertheless, we cannot expect too much of our em- 
oyees unless we give definite leadership ourselves. Unless 
have the ability to make definite decisions, we will 
‘ace Our employees in the position of the officer who at a 
cent cocktail party in Washington was introduced to a 
ty beautiful girl. What with Spring being in the air and 
i¢ cherry blossoms adorning the trees along the Potomac, 
othcer’s thoughts soon turned to amour, and he whis- 
ered a few enticing suggestions into the lady's ear. 
Absolutely no,” said the young lady firmly, and was 
‘artled to see the officer keel over in a faint. Cold water 
vas dashed into his face and he came to a few moments 
‘ter to find the young lady kneeling anxiously at his side. 


| can understand your being disappointed by my refusal,” 
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SET IT wo GET IT 


vith BLENDING SYSTEMS 
by FIBER CONTROLS 


Weighing Pan 
and Dumping 
Mechanism 
of 
Synchromatic 


Feeder 


4d 


IMPROVED 


FEATURES 


of Fiber Controls 


SYNCHROMATIC BLENDING SYSTEM makes it easy to 
maintain constant quality, reduce waste and facilitate 
cost control—while maintaining an accuracy of blend of 
plus or minus 1%. 


Hunting for proper weight on blending equipment is elim- 
inated by use of this precision weighing system (see photo 
below) and shows visually the weight being blended from 
each feeder. Direct check by supervisor while system is 
operating eliminates set-up errors. Just SET IT and GET 
IT. 


The Weight Calibrator adjusts from 4 oz. to 36 oz. by ve 
oz. deviations. 


‘ 


Adjustable Magnetic Vernier weighing adjustment as- 
sembly with snap-action. This patent pending feature 
enables any weight variation of g oz. to be quickly and 
accurately set with the calibrator to give any desired 
weight. The snap-action of the magnet assembly pro- 
duces quick and accurate cut-off of the weighing assem- 
bly when it receives the proper weight, and maintains set 
accuracy without check or resetting. 


SET IT and you'll GET IT with Fiber Controls improved 
SYNCHROMATIC BLENDING SYSTEM. It has proven 
itself to management, regardless of Mill size. 


Inquiries about more complete details of this equipment. Call or write 
LU. S. Sales Agents: 
PARROTT and BALLENTINE, Ine. 
3440 Augusta Road, Greenville, 8S. C. 


FIBER CONTROLS 


CORPORATION 
80x18 GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Textile Industry 


she murmured, “but I don’t think it should have made you 
go into a dead faint.’ it wasn't your refusal,’ exclaim- 
ed the ofhcer, “but you see, I have been in Washington now 
for over seven months and this was the first time I ever got 
a definite answer!” 

I concede that in this uncertain world it is not easy to be 
definite about everything. But—this gets me back to where 
I began——I submit that you can be, and should be, definite 
in your conviction that people are the greatest asset your 
company has. I believe that 95% of the supervisors already 
know the important things they should be doing to give 
meaning to their conviction that people are the really price- 
less asset. The other 5% don't know, and perhaps will 
W ork 
little harder at doing just a little better what you know 


never learn. To the 95%, I say simply this just a 


needs to be done to bring out the best in your people. 


Selling 


By JAMES A. CHAPMAN® 


. S president if the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 


| would like vou briefly on miat- 
fhe textile industry. Actually. the first five 
months of 1959 saw a number of events of significance as 


STILULC. ii) report 


ters afte ting 
related to textiles. Chief among these is the improvement 
in the textile markets and the optimism with which most 
textile executives today view the future. There are sobering 
influences, however. and I will touch on these in a few 
minutes. The fact remains that throughout the industry 
inventories have been reduced and many mills are booked 
with orders through much of the remainder of this calendar 
year, 


You will recall that about a year ago a Subcommittee of 


- the Senate Commerce Committee was appointed to make d 


study of the problems of the textile industry. Senator Pas- 
tore of Rhode Island was made chairman. Others who were 
active on the subcommittee were Senator Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina and Senator Cotton of New Hampshire. 
The group conducted hearings in Washington, Clemson, 


*President 
urer, Inman 


American Cotton Manufacturers Institute: President and Treas- 


Millis, Inman, 8S 


What would the situation be if the rest of 
American industry could match the almost 
unbelievable performance of the “back- 
ward textile industry in increasing man- 
hour productivity 48% since 1947? How 
has the industry been able to do this and 
what is the real meaning of free enterprise? 
Explaining these ideas to the S.T.A. annual 
convention, the author also gave an inter- 
esting reason why the eagle, not the oyster, 
is the emblem of the U. S. 


> 


James A. 


Chapman, president of the Southern Textile Association 
26 years ago, was a featured speaker at the 5let annual meeting 


Charlotte, in New York and in several New England tex 


tile centers. Last January the subcommittee submitted 


report, which was approved by the entire Senate Comme: 
Committee 

In the main, textile leaders were pleased at the repo: 
and the recommendations which were made. You will reca! 
that the committee recommended, among other things, tha’ 
quotas be established on imports of foreign textiles an 
that the two-price system on cotton be abolished. These ar 
two of the main things that the American textile industry 
through A.C.M.I., has been advocating. 

The committee also recommended that an inter-ageno 
committee be set up by the President to concern itself wit! 
textile industry problems. As you know, the President actec 
favorably on this recommendation and directed that suc! 
an inter-agency committee be set up, composed of high 
ranking ofhcials of the Departments of Agriculture, Com 
merce, Detense, Labor, State and Treasury, and the Counc! 
of Foreign Economic Policy. 

The President's action means that the industry's impor- 
tance to the national economy has been further recognized 
The Senate Commerce Committee in its report had taken 
note of the importance of the industry. A few days afte: 
the report was filed, the Ofhce of Civil Defense Mobiliza- 
tion submitted a statement afhrming the importance of the 
textile industry to the national defense and asserting that 
further contraction of the industry would be dangerous to 
the nation’s security. 

So, after all these years, we are glad that the government 
is officially taking note of the essential nature of our indus: 
try, not only to the economy of our communities, states 
and nation, but to the very security of our nation. 

This Spring also saw the official opening of the pilot 
spinning plant at Clemson College. The board of directors 
of A.C.M.I. this Spring passed a resolution strongly urging 
that the Department of Agriculture add weaving and finish- 
ing processes to the project. Subsequently, the House Ap- 
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, purpose. The House did not go along with this request, 
we are now waiting to see what the Senate will do. 


ratory is another phase in the increasing surge for 
reased research in our industry. 


Another action directly affecting our industry was the 


the U. S by about 5% to 247 
e the original figure of 235 


million yards a year. 
million yards had been 
ed on 1956 figures, we in this country naturally felt that 
clopments warranted a decrease instead of an increase 
mports from Japan. 

The fact that the Japanese government saw fit to increas« 
to markets in Spite of OUT protests, coupled 
w with increased imports from other countries, notably 
ng Kong and India, points up the need for the U. § 
vernment itself to determine exactly how the U. S. market 
to be shared with offshore manufacturers. It is imperative 


this unrestrained and unfair competition be halted. 


ly through-controls imposed by our government can 
nerican productivity be preserved 


| would like to call your attention partic ularly to the tact 


it threats of increasing imports from nations other than 
: pan are now facing us. | mentioned Hong Kong a mo- 

avo. Recent figures show the extent of this threat. In 
6, imports of apparel valued at $670,000 came in from 


long Kong. The next year it was up to $5,762,000 and 


The 


...1 AM 
No. 1 IN THE 
ORANGE LINE 


lam hairy and | am tough 
I was made (tanned) that way 


| check and check and check 


ppriations Committee was asked to provide $400.000 for 


; 1S a very important project and we hope eventually to 


weaving and finishing facilities included. The spinning 


ent announcement that Japan had increased her exports 


then last year this figure more than tripled as the Hong 
Kong imports totaled $17,331,000 in value. For the first 
two months of this year, imports of apparel from Hong 
Kong were running at a rate about twice that for 1958 

We have other disturbing reports from our markets of 
large quantities of cotton textiles from India and Pakistan 
being offered at prices far below those at which our mills 
can sell and make a profit. You know, of course, that under 
our present farm bill American cotton mills pay eight cents 
a pound, or about a third more for American grown cotton 
than foreign mills pay. Then they can process it into cloth 
by paying wages one-tenth what we pay. Naturally, they 
can undersell us in our own markets. 

| repeat that what ts needed is a practical system of 
import controls that will protect American jobs. Every yard 
of foreign cloth brought into our markets means that much 
less work for the employees of American mills 


We arc 


flooding our markets with goods, our own’ International 


must remember also that while other countries 
Co-Operation Administration reports that 29 textile man 
ufacturing plants soon will be operating in the Philippines 
(mostly built with your and my money), W hereas there was 
only one in 1955. Since the Philippines is one of the best 
customers for our shrinking exports, it is easy to see what 
this will do to our export trade 

From this discussion of textile matters for the first half 
of 1959, it 1s easy to see that most of our problems are 
tra eable to vovernmeni poli ics. ind that is one reason we 


have been pleased to note that official Washington is finally 


Orange Line 


A Superior Line of Textile Leathers 


PIONEER 


| am smooth and double and tough 


| was made that way 


| check and check and check 


We would like to work for you! 


Order us from 


INDUSTRIAL & TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. e 
PYE-BARKER SUPPLY CO. e 


DIXIE SUPPLY CO. ° 
BARKER-JENNINGS CORP. 


THE YOUNG & VANN SUPPLY CO. 
BATTEY MACHINERY CO. © HUGH BLACK 


COLUMBUS PLUMBING, HEATING & MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Southern Representatives 


Carson |. Simms - Charlotte, N. C. 


Wiley M. Wills - Columbus, Georgia 


GRATON AND KNIGHT COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Leather Belting 
WORCHESTER, MASS. 
A Division of L. H. Shingle Co, 
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recognizing the place of the textile industry in our over-all 
economy 

All of us in textiles have a right to be proud of our 
industry, proud of the people in the industry and proud of 
the communities where textile plants operate. 

| would like to remind you that with inflation threaten- 
ing our country’s economic stability, the textile industry has 
been the one restraining influence among all major indus- 
tries. Textile and apparel wholesale prices are 27% below 
the average of other manufactured products, based on the 
1947-49 level. What if the rest of American industry could 
match this performance? Just think what it would mean to 
the budgets of individuals and the government. The auto 
mobile selling today for $3,000 would be priced at $2,190 
and the home selling for $15,000 would not be more than 
$10,950. This record has been achieved in the face of gen- 
erally rising manufacturing costs. It is an almost unbeliev- 
able performance, one which the American public has not 
begun to appreciate 

Some have called our industry backward, but they forget 
that since 1947 our productivity increased 48%, a record 
probably unmatched by any other large manufacturing seg- 
ment. And while productivity was increasing, textile wages 
increased even more; from the information I get in South 
Carolina since 1946 wages have increased well over 65%. 

We also can take pride in the progress made in fibers and 
fabrics and finishes. Because of technological progress, our 
mills have to keep step with the times in order to meet 
competition. 

I've been in the textile industry a long time, and I can 
truthfully say that I am prouder all the time that I am asso- 
ciated with this industry. Because of that, 1 want to talk 
with you very frankly about the great responsibilities that 
are on your shoulders as the operating executives of the 
plants that make up our industry. I want to talk with you 
about letting your co-workers really know the kind of men 
who are directing the destinies of these mills we work in. 
As a matter of fact these are the two most important things 
we have to do if we are going to make a success of running 
our jobs. 

Of course, we have to know the different machines that 
our people operate, and what settings are necessary tO get 
the best results. But more important, we have to know our 
people—what they are thinking, what are their problems 
and how they react to changes and new ideas. 

We hear a lot today about communications. It is through 
communications that you get across to your co-workers 
whatever it is you have to tell them. I'm not going to give 
you a long spiel on human relations, because all of you 
know that usually it is not what you tell a person but hou 
you tell it that will determine whether you are going to 
get results. 

One of the main things we have to fear in America today 
is growing soft—losing our independence. Sometimes I'm 
afraid we are very close to losing it. The Federal Govern- 
ment has piled up a debt of over $300 billion dollars—an 
almost unbelievable sum that the human mind can hardly 
comprehend—by doing for us the things that we demand 
that the government do for us. We are getting so dependent 
on government that we are fast becoming slaves of the 
government. This is a terrifying thought and one of the 
most insidious trends in the history of our proud nation. 

The main damage that this give-away program of the 
government has done is to take away from us the incentive 
to do things for ourselves, the incentive to stand on our 
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Haimes Gregg, A. B. Carter Gastonia, N. C.. was elect, 
chairman of the Associate Members Division of the S.T.A. 
succeeds W. Dunn, Whitin Machine Works, Spartanburg, 8. 
who was named chairman of the Associate Member Council. Juni: 
Smith, TEXTILE BULLETIN, continues as secretary-treasurer of th 
group. 


own feet, the incentive to improve ourselves, the incentis 
to move ever forward. 

We wistfully recall the words of the poet: 

“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
Else what's a Heaven for? 

The lack of incentive appears at every turn. So often 
college graduate applying for a job asks only two question: 
First, he wants to know how much you will pay him 
start with and, next, he wants to know what is your retir 
ment plan. Very seldom is the. question asked, ‘What 
the future in this job? What can it lead to?” 

My friends, it is your job and mine to do what we can ¢ 
change this attitude in the young people of today, and ¢ 
help restore in them the ideals that made this country grea‘ 
We will have to create in them the desiré to get ahead, fil 
them with ambition to do a better job every day. We mus 
instill in them the knowledge that they have to work t 
improve themselves, and to work harder than the othe 
fellow if they are going to achieve betterment and promo 
tion. 

Let's face it: We ourselves are responsible for this in 
centive being killed, as we stood by idly and disinterested; 
or, even worse, joined in the demand that Washingto: 
should help us. 

In some areas there has been a trend away from the belie! 
that any man must produce at least in equal measure t 
what he gets paid for, but it is a known fact that any ma: 
on a job should accept and faithfully carry out job assign 
ments for quality products which are so essential in this 
highly competitive age. 

Incentive in some large American industries has been 
seriously damaged by adhering too blindly to seniority fe- 
quirements, so that incentive to improve oneself with the 
hope of promotion by ability alone has become stifled. 

Even our schools have fallen victim to the trend toward 
squelching incentive. How can a child in the lower grades 
have any sense of pride and accomplishment for making 
good grades when he knows he will be promoted whether 
he learns anything or not? 

I once heard an illustration that points up what I am 
saying. Three plain bars of iron were worth $5 each. One 
was converted into horseshoes and that made it worth 
$10.50. The second was converted into steel needles that 
made it worth $4,285. And the third bar, turned into steel 
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run through various processes, became balance wheels 
locks and watches and had a final value of $250,000. 
Aost of you in this room started at the bottom of the 
ler and climbed round by round by hard work and study 
vhere you are today. Put this same desire in the people 
) whom you work, so that the day may never come 
n the great American dream of starting at the bottom 
working to the top is held of no account. 


Most of us here had to work hard, but we had a good 
doing it, and we had the clean satisfaction of accom- 
shment as we moved each step upward. Don’t let your 
ple miss the great satisfaction of a job well done. 
knowledge and commend good work, and keep before 
ir co-workers always the challenge of something better. 
And while you are doing this, it is well to keep them 
oughly informed on all matters in which they might 
ve an interest or in which they should have an interest. 
urs is a responsibility that cannot be lightly shaken off. 
Let them know the kind of company they work for by 
way they are treated. Be sure that the people that work 
+h you are treated as you want to be treated. Take time to 
ten to their problems. Never be too busy to talk with 
em and listen. You will learn a lot. The members of an 
‘ganization where every person is treated fairly and 
uarely, where the Golden Rule is practiced, do not have 
be told what kind of a man the boss is. They know. 
mw can talk all day telling your people what a fine boss 
hey have, but if you do not see that they are treated fairly 
iey won't believe a word you say. We men who head these 
mpanies today don’t have the time to get into the mills 
s we did years ago, so we don't get to know our people as 
ve would like to and they don't get to know us. We are 
‘ependent on you. Be good to us. Let our people know that 
ve are pretty good men who want to be fair and square 
od who want to be treated the same, who have loads to 
irry that get pretty heavy and want their help. It will 
lake your job easier and everyone will be happier. 
Let us remember that our forefathers came over here 
rom the far corners of the world to find a land in which 
ney could live and worship and work according to their 
wn personal views. The result was the freest and most 
rosperous country in the history of the world, but now we 
¢ forces corrupting the ideal of individual freedom, in- 
ntive and rewards. 
| read the other day a striking answer to the question, 
just what is Free Enterprise?” I quote: “It has nothing to 
0 with politics nor wealth nor class. It is a way of living 
| which you as an individual are important. Little things 
lake up this way of living, but think what you would lose 
' yOu ever surrendered it. 

Free enterprise is the right to open a gas station or 
trocery store or buy a farm, if you want to be your own 
Oss, or change your job if you don’t like the man you work 
or, 

Free enterprise is the right to lock your door at night. 

“Free enterprise is the right to save money if you want, 
1 blow it on a good time if that’s what you prefer. 

Free enterprise is looking on a policeman as someone to 
protect you, on a judge as a friend to help you. 

Free enterprise is the right to raise your children as you 
think best. 

‘Free enterprise is the right to speak freely about any- 
‘hing you wish. 

Free enterprise has nothing to do with how much money 
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Bingo is a serious game. 


you have or don't have, nor what your job ts or ts not 
rec enterprise means the right to be YOURSELF. ree 
enterprise is the sum of many little things—-but how muser- 
able you would be if someone stole it from you.” (End of 
quotation ) 

Now, friends, one of our main jobs is to stop electing 
give-away men to office, for if we don't, we are going to 
continue to get softer until: we pive away all our liberties. 
thinking we are getting something really worthwhile in 
return for them 

If we don't do something to rekindle this ambition in 
our people to keep free, to seek opportunity ind not secur- 
ity, then we can expect the America we all love to, change 
into something you and I don’t want—to an America in 
which we may have security but no freedom. 

In closing, let me leave this thought with you: 

“When God made the oyster, He guaranteed him abso- 
lute economic and social security. He built the oyster a 
house, a shell, to protect him from his enemies. When 
hungry, the oyster simply opens his shell and food rushes 
in for him. 

But when God made the eagle, He said, ‘Only the blue 
sky is the limit. Go build your own house,’ and the eagle 
built on the highest mountain crag, where storms threaten 
him every day. For food he flies through miles of rain and 
snow and wind. 


The eagle, not the oyster, is the emblem of America.” 


What Makes Fashion? 


By ROBERT E. FATHERLEY* 


NE of the problems with big mills and fashion is best 
() indicated by the Story about the two Scotchmen who 
came up to the bar and stood without ordering—each wait 
ing for the other to offer to buy the drinks. Finally one 
said, ‘I want to tell you about my African adventure. | 
went on a big-game hunt and we were there in the jungle 
and the beaters were out. They beat through the bushes 
and all of a sudden I was on one side of a clearing and a 
tiger came charging across the clearing. I ratsed my gun to 
fire and pulled the trigger but it didn't shoot. There wasn't 
a shell in the gun. Just as the tiger came to me I grabbed 
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him by his yours. 

“What's yours?” the friend asked. 

“Scotch and soda,’ came the reply. 

All too often, large mills, and in many cases large co 
verters, stand by like the two Scotchmen each wating f 
the other to start something and prove its good, so he « 
get in-on it. To me this loses for them the first flush 
advantage and it also does not do tribute to the industry 
think that the large mills have an obligation for leadersh 
in fashion. Fashion ts the packaging of the item we have 
sell. No one buys something that doesn't look good 
matter how good its quality or what its performance chara 
teristics may be. 

Not too long ago a large Western manufacturer boug 
and cut a carload of denim in staple colors each mont 
Today this same manufacturer cuts a carload of denim o1 


every three months. In place of the two carloads of sta; 
colored denim he cuts some fashion prints, several novell 
weaves and quantities of twills in about 15 fashional 
colors dyed especially for him. For these twills in th 
fashion colors he pays several cents a yard more than h 
competitors pay tor the run of the mill twill colors TI 
manufacture finds it a very profitable venture be ause h 
customers buy hits merchandise in place of his competitors 

The change in this company’s business reflects a chang 
in the market, generally. This is the reason you have s 
many small lots and so many different colors to run rathe: 
than the carload lot of one color 

It is not wise to ignore fashion or to attempt to turn 
fashion movement from its depth and direction. Some cor 
siderable hardships in the history of American industry 
have been due to failure to understand the trends of fashio: 
or to try to turn these trends backwards. This is like swin 
ming against the tide as opposed to the easy advantage 0! 
swimming with the tide. A classi example in ignoring th 
trend of fashion is Henry Ford's dedication to the blach 
Model T far beyond its acceptance by the public. 

Serious consideration should be given to the knowledg¢ 
ofthe ebb and flow of such tides and the forces exerted 
upon them, in order that we may operate with the max! 
mum advantage. Fashion prediction is one of the mos 
nebulous of all the abstract sciences and as such stands 
stark contrast to the more exact scientifx planning asso 
ciated with the functioning of a great mill or finishing 
plant. Fashion prediction can't help but be tied in wit! 
your mill activities. Now ‘style’ and “fashion” are two 
different things. There are myriads of new styles created 
each year. The ones that find public favor and are widels 
accepted become the fashion. Some become minor trend 
and others become casualties. The whole held of fashion IS 
naturally very broad. There are fashions in such things as 
speech, architecture, education, automobiles, amusement 
religion and food. I will confine myself to apparel 

There is a popular conception that the path of fashion 
is like a ladder. New ideas start up at the top and finally 
hilter down to the bottom. In a simple sense, this is true 
Perhaps a better example would be the familiar children s 
jungle gym where ideas might move horizontally and ver 
tically and from the foreground to the background and 
Vice-VerTsa In Spite of the fact that this suggestion leads tO 
the possibility of confusion, fashion movements, if studied 
carefully, are not confused. Although very involved. they 
are more often than not logical and orderly i consideration 
is given to the influences which both create and modify 
them. 
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he Spring and Fall European inspirations are very val 


and the fashion designers from this country who can 
9 always go to Europe and look around. Paris 1s still a 
source for new ideas. especially ror dressy clothes. 
ly, Italy has become very important in the field of 
rswear. In countries where time and labor are appar- 
less important than tradition. people can do things 
we cannot do in this country. However, I believe that 
‘. mills should spend as much time and money in fash- 
xperiments as they do in research and development and 
r fields. Technical developments are of little use if the 
r is not fascinated by the desirability of the item from 
point of view of eye appeal 
wice each year, for Spring-February, and for Fall- 
ust, the European openings are held and the creations 
ne Tamous designers are pre sented to the fashion experts 
he world. These shows present not only new garments, 
ilso mtroduce new colors, new fabrics and new textures 
id ones revived and new combinations of prints and 
s. Now what happens when these inspirations hit our 
es? First of all they are edited by the American point 
ew. | cant cover the American point of view com- 
ly but it has to do with the informality existing in 
OUNCLTY We have more leisure than other countries. 
have better pra) checks and we do more traveling. 
we have the cultural economu Port of view No 
does t he steel worke! work blue denim shirt 
works in a sports shirt. So does the missile engineer. 
if sports shirts are varied in color and design. Then 
have manufacturers who serve a particular area. For 


ince. in Texas. as nowhere else in the country. there 


is a very large market. for prints that are typically adapt- 
able for Western shirts. European ideas are also edited by 
fashion garment designers, frequently in terms of the geo- 
gtaphic point of view. I want to emphasize that the U. S. 
is becoming increasingly divided into areas of provincial 
dress. As our population solidifies and grows older and the 
cultural developments in each area come to the foreground 
we get a great provincialism in dress in those areas. These 
areas must be catered to by fabric houses, by mills, by 
stylists and by designers. Each mill must be aware of the 
trends of its particular area. Sportswear designers from 
Los Angeles, from Dallas or from Miami each see the new 
Paris color story with a different point of view. For in- 
stance, green generally sells more poorly in an area which 
is green most of the year, such as Florida. If you doubt 
this regional fashion point of view just come to New Y ork 
and visit the Empire State Building tower on a holiday 
There are as many and varied styles as there are wearers. 
accents. And if you make a study of thts you would almost 
be able to pick out the areas people come from in terms 
of how they dress. A Miami children’s wear manufacturer 
must always have a palm tree print to sell the 2 million 
tourists that visit there annually as well as a mative pop- 
ulation of 3.5 mullion. It ts interesting to note that | ( 

Penney, the great chain, has opened a buying ofhce in 
Miami designed to buy only merchandise manutactured 
in Florida for sale in Florida. 


A fashion garment designer's personal point of view 
also enters the picture A vreal designer has a traditional 
point of view. One of them has a 17-inch wasstline. she 


traditionally makes small-waisted dresses and they usually 
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Kluttz 
Lubri-Cased* 
Spinning 


"Trade Name—Patented 


Kluttz Ring Service 
is more than skin deep 


Kluttz Lubri-Cased Spinning Rings provide much more than a super 
smooth surface. By a patented process, dry lubricity penetrates 
way-down-deep into the metal to provide permanent dry lubrication, 


Lubri-Casing permits break-ins at top speeds without overheating, 
galling, or seizing. Spindle speeds can be greatly increased with fewer 
ends down and higher quality yarns. Ring ond traveler life is also 
increased. Here is a typical example: 


Write for full information today. 


Over ONE MILLION now in operation. 


KLUTTZ RINGS, INC, 


Representatives: Thomas H. Watson, Maiden, N. C. 


This mill was spinning 38s yarn with knitting twist with spindle 
speeds of 9,929 r.p.m. on two inch rings with 6/0 trovelers 
running at 5,200 s.f.m. and a fronf roll speed of 150 r.p.m. 

The use of Lubri-Cased rings has resulted in: (1) spindle speed 
of 12,860 r.p.m.; (2) 8/0 travelers; (3) traveler speed of 6,730 
s.f.m.; (4) front roll speed of 19] r.p.m.; and (5) traveler life 
extended 120 hours. 


Smith, Crawford and Teat, West Point, Ga. 
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OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile trade for more than half a 
century. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course 
without deviation. We continue to serve, by pursuing our 


specialty. 


When you need ring travelers, call 
on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly Dary 
representative ' 


Always specify 
DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
_ TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 

JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, WN. C. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, Inc. 
P. O. Drawer 390 ft Phone NO-34711 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Semi-steel Grey Lron, Bronze, and Aluminum 
Castings. Quality loom beams our specialty. 
Metal and wood loom beams with stationary 
or adjustable heads. Immediate delivery on 
precision motor pinions from our stock. Also 
fast delivery on Draper and Crompton and 
Knowles loom parts from our ever increasing 
stock. Special parts and machines quoted 
on upon request. 


have a broad stripe. Another important sportswear design: 
traditionally uses a box-like pattern. Another one us 
variations of patterns of the country of Portugal. Fabr 
designs must be engineered to a garment style. 
Merchandising practices also influence styling. A N« 
York manufacturer can make a garment one day, show 
to a buyer the next and get an order the next day. T) 
manufacturer can work very closely to trends. On the oth 
hand a big California manufacturer may have to make | 
a hundred samples to be sent to salesmen on the road a: 
may not know for months how the garment will sell. 


A fabric house has a traditional point of view. Some . 
them can readily be picked out by their fabric ideas. 
fabric designer, like myself, has a point of view. 

Technical advances have an effect on styling. Take ¢! 
case of fiber reactive colors. Traditionally flannelettes ha 
been sort of the bottom of the barrel in styling. We p 
fiber reactive colors on flannel and made the proverb: 
silk purse out of the sow’s ear. Yet, I believe, when tl 
records are all in this will prove to have been a prude: 
move. The fiber reactive colors were in a file somewhe: 
for many years before someone brought them out and pi 
them to work. 


There are traditional cycles of fashion which we can g: 
over very rapidly. Some seasons polka dots are in; som: 
seasons stripes; and some plaids. Then there are new an 
more expensive fabrics which come in and influence u 
silk, wool and so forth. And then there are new develor 
ments in fabrics which make a whole new point of view. 

The market is people and the health of the market lic 
in their desire to buy. Our stake, collectively as an industry 
and as individuals in the gigantic explosive American ma: 
ket is great. Competition for the consumer dollar besets u 
on every hand. There is the traditional fight or tug-of-wa 
between the hard and the soft goods manufacturers for thi: 
dollar, Presently the tide is believed to be running in favo! 
of soft lines. This means us. So we must get more of ou: 
share. The way we can get more of our share is to get th: 
plus business, A large segment of this plus business lies 1 
the fashion area. People use white sheets, white shirts an 
white blouses until they wear out. However, they tire o 
solid-colors and prints no matter how beautiful they ar 


- New fashions make these garments go into the missionar 


barrels and off into foreign service long before they ar 
worn out. New weaves, new colors and new prints ma\ 
take their places and make work for all of us. Changin; 
fashions constitute our greatest weapon against depression 
against cheap foreign competition and against the har 
goods business which periodically has stolen too many 0! 
our textile dollars. 


One of the Associate Members of the 
Southern Textile Association—W. A. 
Cooper—reports the loss of his personal 
brief case at the Ocean Forest Hotel dur- 
ing the S.T.A.’s 51st annual meeting. The 
brief case was inadvertently left on the 
sidewalk in front of the hotel by Mr. 
Cooper as he departed the convention. He 
is with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
929-1029 Jay Street, Charlotte. 
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HOW TO 
BUILD AND MAINTAIN 


* FOW can good communications between management 
| | and the employees be established? What are the re- 
onsibilities of a personnel department? Just what is the 
reman’s task? These and other questions were discussed 
speakers at a recent two-day Human Relations Institute 
the North Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont, 
C. Some 196 men representing 46 firms attended the 
ssions. 
Sidney Marsh, assistant director of Burlington Indus- 
es’ industrial relations program, pointed out to the 
oup that we are living in a world of vast technological 
anges. But in spite of shorter hours and higher wages 
ere has been a failure to change the traditional attitudes 
eld by labor toward management. “Somewhere,” he said, 
we have profoundly alculated.” 


The Fourth “R” 


What management must do, Marsh pointed out, is to 
it the fourth “R" mto the scheme of things 
elationships. Employees should understand that they must 


that 1s 


vork for a company that makes a profit. Employees must 
liscipline themselves to give a fair day's work in return 
lor a fair day's pay. And each employee must realize the 
ecessity for co-operativeness with other employees, with 
nanagement and with all others concerned. 

On the management side of the coin, Marsh said, ‘it must 

remembered that the purpose of management 1s to 
interrelate the flows of information, materials, manpower, 
noney and capital equipment so as to achieve a high 
tandard of living, a stability of employment, a profit to 
he owners and awards appropriate to the success of man- 
gers.”’ All the functions of a mill must be fitted together 
ind seen in relation to the whole picture. 

In the management-employee relationship, there are cer- 
iin things those representing management must do. First 
hey must have the right attitude and philosophy. Secondly, 
very man in management must have certain job pro- 
iciences. Thirdly, management employees have to know 
iow people grow and how they learn. 

Management must know its employees and their needs. 

must identify itself with these needs. The employees 
‘re going to follow some leader, Marsh pointed out. And 
hey are going to follow the individual they think is going 
o most nearly meet their needs. 


Why Foreman Training? 


Tom Ingram, executive secretary of the North Carolina 
extile Manufacturers Association, posed the question 
Why Foreman Training?’ The answer to the question 1s 
‘ery simple, he said—because foremen make up the first 
‘ine of management, because the foreman ts looked to for 
production results on the line, because he has tremendous 
responsibility for quality and cost of production and human 
clationships, and because he is the communication link 
tween the top management and the people who make 
‘he company go. 
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Good Human Relations 


The foreman’s job is made up of two things, according 
to Ingram: technical know-how and human relationships or 
supervision. Supervision is the selecting, teaching, measur- 
ing, rating, correcting, eliminating, commending and re- 
warding of people; and doing it fairly, patiently and tact- 
fully. The purpose of supervision is to make employees 
do their assigned tasks skillfully, accurately, intelligently, 
enthusiastically and completely. 

Any man or woman that has normal intelligence and a 
sincere desire to be of service to people, he said, can acquire 
considerable skill in the art of supervision if he will study 
its principles and methods and apply them thoughtfully and 
conscientiously and persistently. At one stage in our in- 
dustrial development mechanical know-how was the im- 
portant ingredient to any aspiring foreman. Then some- 
one observed that a supervisor gets results through people 
and there's no other way. 

Ingram pointed out six qualities necessary for a success- 
ful foreman. They are: (1) thoroughness; (2) fairness; 
(3) «snitiative; (4) tact: (5) enthusiasm: and (6) emo- 
tional control. These qualities are necessary and have to 
be developed, he said. It takes time, experience and sweat 
to acquire them, 


Plant Safety 


Lloyd A. Wilson, safety director for the Shuford Mills 
in Hickory, N. C., spoke about safety in the plant. There 
are two reasons for instituting a safety program, he said. 
The first is money. The second is the price paid by men 
and their families in pain and worry and expense because 
of accidents. 

Safety is not a matter that belongs with management, 
Wilson noted, it is something that belongs with the in- 
dividual. The individual employee should be safety mind- 
ed himself and not depend on the president or management 
to drill safety consciousness into him. 


About 15% of accidents result from unsafe conditions. 
Nearly all of the costly and maiming accidents are in that 
15%. If you can reduce the frequency of accidents, you 
will reduce the severity. 

Wilson pointed out that when accident rates drop, pro- 
duction increases, and maximum production cannot be ob- 
tained unless accidents are reduced to the minimum. Failure 
to provide a safe and healthy place to work suggests that 


Good human relations are basic to any 
successful mill operation. Realizing the 
truth of this, the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School at Belmont, N. C., recently 
held a two-day institute with Human Rela- 
tions as its theme. Six speakers with wide 
experience in the field of personnel rela- 
tions spoke to the group about building and 
maintaining good relationships in the mill. 
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you or your company 1s indifferent to the welfare of your 
people The workers notice this very quickly. 

Since accidents do not happen but are caused, Wilson 
said, it is possible to eliminate the accident if you can 
get to the cause, Dollar savings from an accident preven- 
tion program are sometimes the only way to attract the 
attention of management. Management looks at the dollar 
Its ultimate aim is 
production. The total costs of an accident have been figured 


cost of every operation in the plant 
at four times the direct costs. The indirect costs include 
lost time of the tmyured employee, of other employees, 
of the supervisor, damage to equipment and merchandise, 
and snatled production lines 

Suppose your accident insurance cost about $2 per $100 


payroll. Through an accident prevention program, you r 
duce that to $1.80 per $100. You have saved 20 cents dire: 
cost. Add the indirect cost of accidents to that and you hay 
a Saving of 8O cents. 


The steps to a good safety program are: discov: 


(1) 
what unsafe acts or conditions exist: (2) establish a syste: 
of records which calls for a specifi report on each ac 
(3) give (4) your en 
ployees by showing interest in them; and (5) follow ‘up— 


dent: job instruction; motivate 
safety program is any good without follow-up. 
William Alligood, personnel director of the America 
& Efird Mills. Mount Holly, | ee pointed out the in 
portance of good communications in a mill. Communi 


tions is not limited to bulletin boards and plant papers, h 


CAROLINA Vocational Textile School, 
pt Belmont, N. C., held its 15th graduation exer 
cises June 10. Master of ceremonies for the occasion 
was |. Harold Lineberger, chairman of the school’s 
board of trustees and a well-known textile manufac 
turer. I. Sadler Love, secretary and treasurer of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, was the 
principal speaker. 

Diplomas were awarded by James D. Barbee, presi- 
dent of Burlington Industries’ Cramerton (N. C.) 
Division. Barbee is also chairman of the school's 
advisory committee. Since began operation in 1944 
the school has had 1,703 graduates. 

Chris Folk. principal of the school. presented the 
honor award, a three-inch bronze medallion donated 
by the Textile Veterans Association of. New York 
City, to Russell D. € hristopher, who works for ]. P. 
Stevens & Co., Stanley, N. C. Christopher completed 
four courses containing over 30 different subjects and 
made straight A’s. He has attended the school since 
January 1956. During that time Christopher worked 
a full eight-hour shift in the mill and traveled ap- 
proximately 40 miles per day to get to school. He 
was a pin drafter operator when he started in the 
school and is currently working as foreman over a 


direct spinning unit at the Stevens plant. 


Belmont Holds Graduation Exercises 


Folk. Hall. Love 


The featured speaker at the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School's 15th graduation exercises was F. Sadler Love, 
and treasurer of the American Cotton Manufac- 


Institute. RK. Hall, 


secretary 


turers Dave Belmont textile executive 


and second vice-president of A.C.M.1., introduced Love to 
the group. 


Chris E. Folk is principal of the school. 


James D. Barbee, president of Burlington 
Industries’ Cramerton Division 
(second from left), presented diplomas te 
the graduating students at the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Textile School's 15th annual 


graduation exercises. 
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ssed; the key point is the supervisory staff. The mill 
munication line must be a two-way unclogged line. It 
t include communication from management to the em- 
vees as well as from the employees to management. 

soth sides err, he said. Labor is often too negligent in 
rming Management of situations which need correcting. 
agement 1s thoughtless in informing workers of matters 
ch concern all of the people in business. The employee, 
ding to Alligood, must know of the company’s plans, 
cies, hopes for the future and of their place in them. 
he most effective two-way communications will be be- 
en the supervisor and the employee. For this reason, 
good said, the most important asset a supervisor can 
is the ability to get along with people. He stressed 
» factors which “will do much to help a man get along 
» others."” They are: (1) the ability to make the other 
son feel important; (2) tact; (3) courtesy; (4) self - 
fidence; (5) positiveness—a belief that things can be 
ymplished come hail or high water; (6) ability to give 
se; (7) the ability to develop men; (8) an open mind: 
1 (9) genuine enthusiasm. 

[he ability to make others feel important was put first 
ause of its greater importance, Alligood said. Approach 
if workers as friends and individuals, he concluded, and 
| will always have a good system of communication. 


The Personnel Department 


R. Thurman Taylor, executive secretary of Gaston County 
\ssociated Industries, pointed out that the personnel depart- 
nt is a service department. It has responsibility in areas 
recruiting, screening, induction, benefit programs, safety, 
ining, counseling, etc. In handling these responsibilities, 
rticularly screening, he said, it takes some of the heat 
the supervisor. 

In addition to these functions, Taylor said, the person- 
| department could well be a “‘blowing-off" room. Often 
en he has a chance to blow off steam, the employee's 
lem will fade away. The department can also be used 
a ‘‘listening post,’’ and in this function the department 
ould be encouraged to determine the feelings of the em- 
yees towards the company and the supervisors. 

[he personnel department should also help the super- 
or keep posted on the events of importance to the lives 
employees. Deaths, births, hospitalization, birthdays- 
should be matters of attention to the personnel depart- 
nt and to the supervisor. In this way the company will 
ip to fill the need of the employees to be recognized as 
dividuals. The personnel department exists to serve, 

\ylor advised, so use it! 

Wendell Patton, assistant general manager of Shuford 
ills, Hickory, N. C., based his remarks on a talk given 
]. Lewis Powell of the Department of Defense at a 
ent management conference in Washington. Patton dis- 
ssed the changing concepts in the present world. 

He pointed out that the world we live in had vanished 

ithout most of us knowing it. It is important, he said, 

" persons with supervisory responsibilities in the textile 
dustry to update some of their concepts and to realize 
at it is possible to be hopelessly out of date. 

He pointed out that the technological progress has taken 
orner in our day. A man born in the stone age died in 

i¢ stone age but we are standing on the threshold of a 

“Ww world. 

The curve of technological progress suddenly took a 
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Line Fit... Conforming Fit 
Then you'll want to know 


HOW MUCH CHOKE? 
WHAT DROP? 


BUSHING IN BARREL 
OR BUTT? 


We'll gladly help you 
with these questions by giving 
you the benefit of our experience. 
Just call or write and our 
representative will see you 
... On the double! 
ERNEST D. KEY, SR. 


President 


510 Whiteholl! St., $.W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Telephone—MUrray 8-1483 
ERNEST D. KEY, JR. _ Monticello, Ga. 
Executive Vice-President 
Telephone 2121 


JULIAN S$. HARRIS....... 232 Altondale Ave. 
Vice-President Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Telephone—EDison 2-3055 

EDWARD H. BRANCH. __. 1508 Poinciannea St. 
Secretary Huntsville, Ala. 
Telephone—JEfferson 4-6204 

ALLAN D. SCOTT .. R.F.D. 2, Box 506 
Selma, Ala. 

Telephone—TRinity 4-4118 

CHARLES R. DAVIS _.. 705 W. Forrest Ave. 
East Poin., Ga. 
Telephone—POplar 1-678) 


JAMES D. ELLINGTON, JR. 
2075 Dellwood Dr., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—TRinity 2-4083 
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near 90° turn upward in 1945. he said. This is true in all 


helds of endeavor. For example, in the matter of speed. 
For 49,000 years no appreciable change was made in the 
speed a man could travel. At the turn of the century, fol- 
lowing the development of the 


spec d 


car and the airplane, the 
which man could travel was appreciably increased 

then after 1945 fantasti speeds suddenly became possible. 
Unless textile leaders update their concepts, he said, they 
are going to be by-passed by progress 

As an example of obsolete con epts, Patton said that if 
told that one of the new jet trans-Atlantic planes carries 
as many people as the Queen Mary, “you wouldn't believe 
it.” But, he said, the Queen Mary makes one round trip 
between New York days. She de- 
livers 1,500 people to London and brings back the 
number. 


London and every 15 
Same 
The jet transport makes a round trip every day 
carrying 100 persons. At the end of 15 days both the ship 
and the plane have carried the same number of people the 


same distance 


This onrushing technology has certainly made us the 


supervisors in charge of tomorrow. 


Where Are We Going? 


(Continued from Page 52) 
of decline during the next decade, if it occurs at all, 
be less than that of the past decade. 


will 


What is likely to hap pen to the demand for textile mill 
products for industrial uses 7 end of World 
War Il. paper, plastics and various light metals have dis- 


Since the 


placed fibers and fabrics in many types of packaging and 
other industrial uses. But in recent years the textile industry 
has begun to compete more aggressively in the industrial 
market. The use of molded fiberglass to manufacture ma- 
chine gears and other machine parts is only a beginning. 
Further research and experimentation should lead to many 
new and in the future the in- 


dustrial market should expand once again. 


industrial uses for textiles. 


Careful review of the factors which have led to a decline 
in the per capita consumption of textile mull products in 
the past suggests that any further decline during the next 


10 to 15 years will be small. But in making a conservative 


projection of textile mill activity over this period, jit 
best to assume that a further modest decline will occur 


It is important to be realistic about future imports 


exports in making such a projection. Exports are aln 


certain to decline during the ahead. 


that of the Indeed. 
rate of decline in exports has already slowed down Exp 
than during the 


years although 


slower rate than 


past cen years 
dropped less between 1952°and 1957 
preceding years. 

Imports are equally certain to rise. Even if the qui 
proposed by the Pastore Subcommittee are instituted 
will allow for some increase as the total demand for te) 
mill products in this country rises. And in the absenc 
such import quotas a somewhat more rapid rise in fo 
textile imports may be anticipated. 

At the present time a reasonable assumption is that 
than 
increase of the past decade. Despite our commitment ti 
program of greatly liberalized trade there is a grow: 


body of opinion, even amon some academic CCONOM LS 


ports will continue to rise. but at slower rate 


that the burden of rising imports should be more equital 
shared than it has in the past; that the growing sectors 
the economy should 
Also, the essentiality of 
recognized by our policy makers. The Senate Subcommit! 
pointed out, for example, that there would be little poi 


absorb a larger share than declin: 


sectors. defense textiles must 


in Maintaining our present huge defense expenditures it 
the same time we allowed essential industries to shrink 
the point where they could not satisfy basic civilian a 
military needs in the event of an emergency. Thus, for ¢! 
purpose of estimating textile production in this country 

1970, I have assumed a further moderate rise in import 
and a slow decline in exports. What is the outlook on t 


basis of these assumptions ? 

Over the next ten years the long-term downward tren 
Between 
1970, the population of this country is expected to 
crease by 25% 


in textile production will be reversed. now a! 
There will be substantially larger increas 
personal income, and personal consumption expend 
tures. These powerful growth factors will more than of! 
set declining per capita consumption and, in my opinio 


the eftects of moderate increases in imports and a slow d 


LOOM REED CO.. INC. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL METAL CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


PITCH BAND AND METAL COMBS 
Pr, Bex 13536 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


DROP WIRE AND HEDDLE BARS 
Phone BR 4-7631 
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in exports. New industrial uses will be developed, 
icularly for synthetics, which will help bolster the total 
and for textile mill products. I expect that textile mer- 
idising will become more aggressive, and that it will 
ore successful than it has been during the past decade 
urning briefly to individual fabric groups, the follow 
projections seem reasonable based upon the above as 
ptions. For cotton broadwoven goods there will be a 
lest increase. The same is true for woolen and worsted 
ics, although the current outlook is for a smaller rela- 
This 


‘ection allows for a continued shift to blends of wool 


rise for these fabrics than for cotton goods. 
man-made fibers, but these will be blends rather than 


substitution of 100% synthetics for natural fibers. 


Within the synthetic fabric group, the decline of rayon 

acetate will continue. For many uses these fibers have 
n displaced by newer ‘synthetics, and this substitution is 
ind to continue. The growth of the newer non-cellulosix 
thetics will be rapid—present output levels should more 
in double over the next 10 to 15 years. The growth of 
s sector of the industry will be bolstered by the addition 


new synthetic fibers and fabrics not yet developed 

What of employment? Given any reasonable assump- 

ns about imports, exports and per capita consumption, 
current outlook is for a further decline in textile em- 


wment. The major tactor behind this will be con- 
ued increases in Output per worker. Gains in productivity 
the textile industry over the past decade have been large 
much larger than the average increases for all manufactur 

These gains will continue as the textile industry con- 


ues its research eftorts and further gains in productivity 


result from research by the textile machinery, chemical 
other supporting industries. All this will add to the 


lity of domestic mills to turn out more yards of cloth 
th less human effort. 


lt the productivity trends of the past decade continue— 
en allowing for moderate increases in total production 
tal textile employment in the U. S, might drop by as much 
20% over the next 10 to 15 years. The rate at which 
‘tile employment declines will be significant, however. 
the decline is relatively slow, it can be geared to normal 
rnover in the industry. This will consist mainly of the 
urement of older workers, but if necessary, it could in- 
ide the layoff of some younger workers particularly where 
niority systems prevail 

One last. trend remains to be discussed. Textile manu- 
turers pride themselves on the large number of firms 
the industry, and on the rugged competition which this 
venders, But we have seen the results of this compe. 
‘10n during the downward phase of each cycle during the 
stwar period. The Pastore Committee report pointed out 
at the textile industry ‘‘suffers from an excess of price 
mpetition. This results from the large number of inde- 
ndent producers manufacturing each of the major staple 
ibrics. It is true that the consumer benefits from such 


gressive price competition—in the short-run——but again 


¢ social costs have been high. 

There is some evidence of a slow, but gradual change 
the industrial structure of the textile industry. This is 
'¢ trend toward fewer but relatively larger firms. It is 
ccessary to emphasize that I am not talking about larger 
ulls, but about cases where more mills are brought to- 
ther under the over-all management of a single concern. 


this trend continues——as | expect it will -Management 
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Why settle for one 
without the other? 


Easy Starting is often over-sold because it can immedi- 
ately be recognized and enjoyed. But Long Life, which 
takes time to prove out, is of course far more valuable. 
DIAMOND FINISH rings last extra long — that is an 
historical fact. They are also the easiest starting rings 
consistent with assured smooth running over a long life. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


PG 


FINISH 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Alo., Go. & Tenn.: H. L. WILLIAMS, Box 222, West Point, Ga, 
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ONE COILER 
EXCELS ! 


CDONOUGHT 


There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U.S.A. 


EASY LONG 
STARTING LIFE 
ee TELEPHONE UN 5-0371 WORKS N. MARIETTA ST 
MACHINE WORKS 
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will increasingly recognize that no firm in the industry 
gains in the long-run from an excess of price competition. 
There will be more of an effort to gear production to the 
current state of demand, and this should dampen, though 
it is not likely to eliminate, the textile cycle. As a result 
of this there will be greater short-run stability of prices 
and employment than has been true in the past, 


Larger firms are also more likely to spend substantial 
sums for research and development than small firms. And 
in my opinion the future of the domestic textile industry 
depends to a large extent upon an ever expanding research 
and development program. Thus, in the long-run the con- 
sumer should benefit from better products, made on better 
and faster machines, and these may even be sold at lower 


QUALITY 


BLEACHING 
SILICATE 


Star silicate is purified—not just a clear silicate. It 
is processed to remove harmful impurities. Because 
of this, Star restrains the loss of oxygen until the 
bleach is put to use and then helps to release oxy- 
gen evenly after the cloth enters the bath. 


Rigid quality control insures Star’s outstanding 
purity and uniformity. 


Specify Star silicate and be sure of quality. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6. Pa. 


PQ SOLUBLE SILICATES 


USE THIS RELIABLE SILICATE SERVICE SOON 
Trademarks Reg. U.S Pat Of. 


ALLEN BEAM COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Beams for all makes of 
High Speed Warpers 


LOOM BEAMS 


Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 
“Good Warps are made on Good Beams” 


relative prices than those currently prevailing. 

If this trend continues, some will object that the « 
sumer is losing the benefits of price competition. But » 
more stable mill margins, more stable prices and m 
stable employment, textile manufacturers can turn e! 
where, as they are doing in any event, for other means 
competition; namely, better products and better product 
processes. 

There need be little fear of monopoly tn textiles. Th 
is very little likelihood that the number of firms in 
industry will become extremely small. What is more lik 
is that there will be a relatively small number of la 
firms, with many hundreds or even thousands of sma! 
firms, but with the latter tending to follow more closely | 
production and pricing policies of the former. 

This projection of long-term growth, and greater s 
bility, in textiles might appear overly-optimistic to ma: 
But it is not an attempt to bolster industry morale. T| 
view is based upon analysis of the factors which led 
decline in the recent past, and their probable influence 
the future. It also those facto 
which contribute to economic growth. On balance, it 
my opinion that the expansionist forces will outweigh tho 
which lead to contraction. There will, of course, be furth 
vicissitudes, and there will be cases of hardship as i 
dividual mills close. But the long-term outlook is [2 
more favorable if one examines all of the factors affect 
the textile industry than if one merely looks uncritical 


includes evaluation of 


. at what has happened in the recent past. 


Massive Blending 


(Continued from-Page 
ping room with far less day-to-day variability. 

Yarn strength has not been significantly affected on t! 
average but there has been less fluctuation from week | 
week. We can see a narrower range in breaking strengt! 
We have had a 9.4% reduction in the coefhicient of var: 
tion of breaking strength but we expect there may ha‘ 
been a greater reduction than that on the whole. 

Our ‘‘out of pocket’’ cost for the pre-blending equipme: 
has been $30,000. Our operating costs are 0.165 cents p 
pound of cotton processed. To this you can add any ove! 
head allocation you might use in your own mill. Offsettu 
this figure is the direct saving in spinning relative to end 
down which have been reduced about 20%. Other saving 
which are probably more significant include better cleanin; 
reduction or elimination of redyes, fewer rejects, virtu: 
elimination of color problems and the untold advantages ! 
buying and storing of cotton within a crop year and eve! 
more so at a crop change. 


Conclusion 


We have been thoroughly satisfied that we are manufa 
turing a Cleaner yarn more consistent in strength, color 
appearance and dye afhnity at a lower cost than we eve! 
did without the pre-blending. No one can really make 
fiber any better than it is nor can one change the crop bu! 
we find that cotton bought under careful specifying, class 
ing and testing programs will stay closer to the mark if 1 
is given massive pre-blending to get maximum yield from 
inevitably different fibers and to “‘level-out’’ characteristics 
which cannot be detected during full scale mill production. 
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IN DUSTRIAL 
NGIN EERS 


. MODERNIZATION PROGRANS PLANT ‘avout! 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS! =| WORK LOAD STUDIES 
COST REDUCTION REPORTS 
COST SYSTEMS SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. co. 


C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 * FALL RIVER, MASS., Dial OSborne 6-826! 
Specializing in Textiles. Since 1914 


PROMPT 
= SERVICE on 


e BEATER LAGS for all makes, fitted to order 
COMPLETE BEATERS—Kirschner and H & B 


ALL TYPE APRONS, both new and reworked, 
including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 


Gastonia, N.C. Plant UN 5-4021 Night UN 5-5149 


TEXTILE 
APRONS 


ustom-built aprons of <4 


her, for all types of Lac X 
g draft spinning ¥ 
| card room 
chinery. 
> Precision made 
by skilled craftsmen 


with over 25 


2 years’ experience. 


W rite for free samples. 


o§ WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


SCOTT TESTERS, ‘INC. 


Main office, Providence. R. I. 


SOUTHEASTERN SERVICE AND SALES: 
Ala., Ga., Ky., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Va. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


(SOUTHERN), INC. 
P. O. Box 834, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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TILTON BELTS 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum power with- 
out slippage. 


Constant Length 


Practically ali stretch ond shrinkege token out af 
factory. 


Flat and Round 


Cerd Bands «+ Lickerin Belts *« Doffer Belts * Cone 
Belts « Belts for Driving Fiets. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Ceorgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia agent 
Vv. Peter Loftis, Jr., 2642 Armstrong Circle, Gastonia, N. C. 


Georgia-Alabama agent John Ferguson, John Ferguson and Associates, 
Drawer 486, LaGrange, Ga. 


SAVE 
MONEY 
WITH 
WILLIAMS il 
NEW 
WEIGHT 


LEVER 
AND 
BLOCK CLIP 


SAVES MONEY by eliminating additional weights—now avail- 
able in various ratios to fit your needs. Delivers uniform top 
roll weighting. 


Assures proper positioning of stirrup and weight hook. 


THE NEW SPRING CLIP (circled) eliminates the use of rivets 
and greatly simplifies bearing block replacement. 


Write for Price and Delivery Date 


Williams Machine & Tool Company 


2200 N. Brevard St. Phone FRanklin 7-6013 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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PERUVIAN 
TANGUIS 
COTTON 


WONALANCET COMPANY 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
ond 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


NOW . . » TWO NEW MANHATTAN TEXTILE ROLLS 


TEXTRACTOR 
ROLL 


Crack-resistant cover compounding methods extract more 


water ... reduce crush on mangle roll! 


NEW hard white cover extracts up to 10% more water than 
metal rolls . . . minimizes chemical and die build-up and 
eliminates pitting! 


BRING THEM TOGETHER 
ON YOUR MACHINE 
They give you MAXIMUM EDGE-TO-EDGE 
UNIFORM WATER REMOVAL 
LONGER ROLL LIFE 
LOWER ROLL COSTS 


RMI 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, we. 


Textile Roll Covering Plants at 
N. CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


COMPLETE BEAM SERVICE 


Cast iron loom beam heads with cut tooth or san 
tooth gears, and adjustable steel beams. Any siz 


and type. 


Repairs and Repair Parts on any make and siz 
warper section beams. 


Reasonable prices. 


Cronland Warp Roll Co., Inc. 
LINCOLNTON, NW. C. Tel. RE 5-6564 


Working on a new product or 
machine that requires special rub- 
ber parts’? Let our engineers help 
you solve your problem. 


We have experience in manufac- 
turing rubber parts for the Textile 
Industry—can make parts resist- 
ant to both grease and ozone. 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO © 
lest two to four times longer thon | 
those lined with fire brick. Write for — 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


> 


Pat OF 


vi 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Walter V. Walukewicz has been named 


nager of the technical service laboratories 


Wica Chemicals Inc. His 12 years of 
erence im textile chemistry include 
vice with Ciba, Deering-Milliken and 


ves Bros. Buishopville Finishing Plant 


is a member of the American Associa- 


of Textile Chemists & Colorists and 


American Chemical Society 


We Ws 


Charles G. Lanford 


W alukewicz 


harles G. Lanford has been appointed 
ief chemist of the latex development and 
ipplication laboratories. Lanford has served 


ith the General Latex Corp. and Southern 


atex Corp. He is a member of the Ameri- 
in Association otf Textile Chemists & 

W. L. Whisnant, district sales manager 


the Carolinas division of Seydel-Woolley 
Co., has retired. During the past few 
onths been on 
tatus due to ill health. He began his career 
n textiles in 1916 with the Cannon Mills 
».. Kannapolis, N. C.; in 1919, he joined 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. as overseer of 
veaving. He later Callaway Mills 
. § Manchester, Ga., plant. In 1934, he 
uned the Stodghill Co. and in 1939, ac- 
epted a position as salesman for Seydel- 
Noolley in the Carolinas division. 


Whisnant has part-time 


joined 


W. P. Dunson has retired after many 
cars as superintendent of the Rush Plant of 
\merican & Efird Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
\ussell Gunn has been named to succeed 
Junson 


named 
National 
Csreen- 


Greenlaw has been 
representative for the 

Pawtucket, R. I 
iw has had varied experience in the textile 
industry in several well known New Eng- 


James T. 
castern 
\ing Traveler Co.. 


and mills. He also was employed for ten 
years on the research staff of Saco-Lowell. 


Dr. William L. 
iosely identified 
pnane and 


Hyden, who has been 
with research on 
textile fibers for most of his 
»< years with the Du Pont Co.. 
Dy Hyden. who until recently was concern 


cello- 
has retired 


-d with new products in the company’s tex- 
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began his Du Pont 
career in 1927 as a research chemust at the 
Buftalo, N. Y.. rayon plant He 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn., as pro- 


tile hbers department 
will orn 


fessor ot Chemistry 


C. B. Little, manager of manufacturing 
of The American Thread Co.'s syn- 
thetics division at Willimantic, Conn., has 
broadened responsibilities as 
co-ordinator of production, 


spun 


been given 
purchasing and 
product development for this operation. 
Little, a engineer from Clemson, 
has served 21 years in the textile industry, 
the last nine of them with American 
Thread. He assistant plant superin- 
tendent of the company's Dalton, Ga., mill 
for nearly three years, then special assistant 
to the vice-president for manufacturing and, 
since October 1953, has been headquartered 
in Willimantic as manager of spun syn- 
thetics 


textile 


was 


Floyd Aiken of Atlanta. Ga.. has been 
named overseer of weaving of the Union- 
Buftalo Mills. Union. S. C. 


James B. 
the Greenville. 
joined the 


American 


Ellis, formerly on the staff of 
N. C., Daily. Reflector, has 

public relations staff of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 
staff of the Reflector 
about six years and previously had worked 


on papers in Goldsboro and Durham, N. C. 


Louis K. Braunston, president of Tylon 
Industries Corp., Invisa-Tenna Corp., and 
Moldex Rubber & Corp., all of 
New York, has been named assistant to the 
president and 


Ellis has been on the 


Plastics 


manager otf 
Yardney Chemix Corp. Yardney is the sole 
permanent 
veloped by Exchange & Chemical 
Corp. will direct the national 
sales program for Eversan. An authority in 


generat sales 


agent for Eversan—the 
antibacterial 
lons 


sales new. 


textile finish de- 


Braunston 


the held of plastics and rubber, Braunston 
has conducted continuing research and de- 


velopment programs in this area for the 


U. S. Armed Forces and private concerns. 


E Jac kK Law renrice. for- 


meriy Southern sales 
manager tor Howard 
Bros Mtg C o.. W or- 
cester, Mass., has join- 
ed Sykes 


representative the 


as sales 


company 
Alabama 


tory. In his new 


Georgia- 
sales terri- 
post 
Lawrence succeeds the 
late Roland Hesmond- 
A graduate of Auburn 
will make his headquarters in Atlanta 
Harry Moss Jr. has joined Sykes in the 
Boston othce from 
will supervise the firm's woolen and worsted 
Moss tormerly was with Clover Mills 
Inc., Douglasville, Ga. Prior to that he 
held posts with Peerless Woolen Mills and 
Beacon Mfg. Co. He ts a graduate of Lowell 
Tech 


Jack Lawrence 


halgh Lawrence 


company s which he 


sales 


James Harrell, 
Stevens & Co.. Greenville, S. C.. 


named 


vice-president of f. 
has been 
ofhcer in charge of the 
cotton division. The Delta Finishing Plant 
at Cheraw, S. C., will become a part of the 
cotton division. Harrell is presently general 


assistant 


manager of the hnishing division. He 1s 
also general manager of the Utica-Mohawk 
Group and in charge of all finishing of the 
future he will 


cotton division. In the near 


move trom Cheraw to Greenville and will 
be located in the administrative office of the 
cotton William H. Burton 
Jr., manager of the Utica-Mohawk Group 
of the cotton division, has been appointed 


division 


general manager of this group, which con- 
sists of plants at Clemson and Seneca. 


* 
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Harrell in all finishing operations, becomes 


Webb, who is presently assisting 


manager of finishing tor the cotton division 
and will move trom Clemson to Cheraw. 
where he will make his headquarters 


Joseph H 
president of Burlington Throwing Co., a 


Hamilton has been named 


division of Burlington Industries, located in 
High Point, N. ¢ 


manager of the Burlington division since 


Hamilton has served as 


1956. The division is engaged in the man 
ufacturing and distributing of stretch and 
textured nylon yarns tor the hosiery and 
knitted outerwear trades john G 


Graviee Jr. has been named vice-president 
in charge of sales tor the frm. He has been 
with Burlington since 1955 Fred T 
Pugh Sr. has become vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. Pugh joined Bur 


lington in 1945 


Stanley Berman has been named as 
executive assistant to Harry Berman, vice- 
president of Fair-Tex Mills, New York 
City, and manager of the firm's mill at 
Catasaqua, Pa. He is a graduate of North 
Carolina State College with 


textiles. 


-~ 


a degree in 


Raymond C. Baker has jomed the staff 
ot the Man-Made Fiber Producers Associ 
ation Inc. as assistant to the president. 
Baker will assist in developing and ex- 
ecuting a more extensive program of trade 
association activity. The program will in- 
clude further developments in the collec- 
tion and reporting of data of interest to the 


ag 
wg 
— 


y 


When Applied By 
INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


TEFLON Coatings have unsurpassed durabil- 
ity when applied with INDUSTRIAL COAT- 
4 INGS' superior skill, experience, and modern 
application - curing equipment. INDUSTRIAL 
4 COATINGS also excels in the application of 


INC: 


tle, S. 


non-corrosive tank linings. Write for details. 


Management profits from 
group plans tailored by 
the Pilot 


Your operation will show a greater net profit from improved 
employee relations, increased competence of attracted personnel 
and reduced labor turnover. Write or wire 


Life SI nsuvance “Company 


GROUP DIVISION . 


members of the man-made fiber producing 
industry and in the freld of public rela- 
tions. Prior to joining the association, Baker 
was a vice-president of Stephen Fitzgerald 
& Co., New York City public relations firm. 


Robert H. Boegel has been named as- 
sistant sales manager of primary products 
tor Clinton Corn Processing Co., Clinton, 
lowa. Boegel has been with the company in 
various sales capacities since January 1947, 
most recently as sales manager for the 
Middle Atlantic states. 


W. L. Clayton, a founder and an im- 
portant stockholder of Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., recently resumed membership on 
the company's board. He had retired from 


GREENSBORO. NORTH CAROLINA 


FILOT TO FPROTECTION FOR OVER Fir Ty. .Five 


*DuPont's TFE Flourcarbon Resin 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS, INC. 


PIONEER TEFLON APPLICATORS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Box 1567 
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Greenville, C. 


TEL. CEdar 5-3573 


©. STAFFORD. PRESIDENT 


the board in 1940 to enter governm: 
service, in which he remained until 194 
Among the offices which he held were th: 
of Assistant Secretary of Commerce. A 
ministrator of Surplus War Property, «: 
Undersecretary of State for Economic A 
fairs. 


Roderick W. Smith, vice-president of ti 
USF-Aspinook Finishing Division of ¢ 
Glen Alden Corp., has resigned as manag: 
of the division's New York sales offic: 
Smith will actively continue with the co: 
pany in a consulting capacity. The manag: 


ment of the New York sales office will b 
handled by Royce N. Pharr, also a vic 
president of the division. USF-Aspinook 

one of the largest commission finishers o' 
textiles in the country. Its plants are locat: 


in Adams. Mass.. and Hartsville. S. C 


Kenneth H. Greene, William D. Harn: 
and W. T. Taylor of the Greenville, S. ¢ 
plant of the Barber-Colman Co. are & 
rolled in the company’s professional dev« 
opment course in cotton spinning. I) 
course is being held at Lowell (Mass 
Technological Institute. 


Richard H. Braunlich will direct ¢ 
viscose fibers section of American Visco 
Corp. Philadelphia, Pa. The section w: 
tormed from the merger of the staple an 
viscose filament sections. In his previo 
position as leader of the viscose filame: 
section, Braunlich was responsible for ce! 
lulosic flament yarns, including Tyrex, v1: 
cose tire yarn. As viscose fiber section lead 
his duties have been broadened to includ 
staple fibers. 
Viscose in 


Prior to joining America: 
1949 as a research chemuica 
engineer in the experimental spinning d¢ 
partment, he was associated with The Du 
Pont Co. Joseph W. Schappel, for 
merly a general group leader in the stapi 
section, has been named leader of the viscos« 
staple group of the new section. Schappe! 
joiped American Viscose as a junior re- 
search chemist. 


R. G. Lund has been named chairman 0! 
the International Wool Secretariat for the 
coming year. After a career in journalism 
in New Zealand, Lund joined the secre- 
tariat at the beginning of 1947 as repre- 
sentative of the New Zealand Wool Board. 
He was chairman from 1950 to 1952 and 
has represented it on many committees and 
Organizations in the different countries in 


which it operates. Lund, who has been 4 
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ember of the board of directors of The 
Bureau. New York, since its in- 
1949. will become chairman of 
board's executive committee, a position 


\ ool 
ption in 


hich he has previously held. 


Thomas R. Williams has been named a 
enior asSociate of Bruce Payne & Associates, 
anagement consulting firm of New York 
ity. A graduate of Georgia Tech, Williams 
iso worked for Dan River Mills, Danville, 


Va., aS a time study engineer. 


Claude F. Snider has retired as treasurer 
f the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Snider joined the firm as a patent attorney 
than 25 years ago. He served the 
firm as advertising manager, secretary and 
treasurer. James H. Richardson has been 
hosen to succeed Snider. 


nore 


A. C. Stewart has been elected treasurer 


£ Collins & Aikman Corp., New York 
City, manufacturer of yarns and fabrics. 
Stewart succeeds Charles M. Willon, who 


s retiring after 27 years with the company. 
stewart joined the company in 1935. For 
the past year he has been assistant to the 
treasurer. Willon started with the firm in 
1924 as an accountant. He became control- 


er and secretary in 1930 and had been 
treasurer since 1944. 
Charles E. Hollis of the Roberts Co.. 


Sanford, N. C., has been named general 
iverseer of carding and spinning at the Rush 
Plant of American & Efrd Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 


Harold Blancke has been elected chair- 
man and Schneider mamed vice- 
hairman of Celanese Corp. of America. 
Slancke has been president of Celanese 
ince 1945. He will continue to serve in 
hat position as the company's chief execu- 
tive officer. Schneider, since 1950, had been 
senior vice-president. The positions of 
hairman and vice-chairman have been va- 
cant at Celanese during recent years. 
Blancke joined the organization on the ac- 
counting staff in New York headquarters. 
He worked subsequently in a variety of 
functions relating to production, marketing 
and general over-all administration, and 
achieved his first managerial post, that of 
assistant treasurer, in 1930. In 1937 he was 
elected a director of the company and in the 
following year, named to the executive com- 
mittee. He was appointed vice-president and 


George 
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treasurer in 1942 and three years later 
named president to succeed Dr. Camille 
Dreytus 


ganization in early 1920 


Schneider came to the Celanese or- 
Following partic: 
pation in early development work in Eng- 
land, Schneider returned to the U. S. as the 
first superintendent of cellulose acetate flake 
production in the Cumberland, Md., plant. 
transferred to New 
York to direct the company’s research activ- 
ities. Schneider was appointed assistant vice- 
president in 1938, vice-president one year 
later and a company director in 1945. 


Cc. E. (Red) Garrett 


has joined Henley Pa- 


Subsequent ly, he was 


per Co., High Point, 
N. C., as sales rep- 
resentative. Garrett 


joins the High Point 
staff of this 
Southeastern distribu- 
tor after eight years of 
a sales and promotion 
experience in the fine 
paper business. Gar- 
rett will move to the High Point area. 


sales 


Cc. E. Garrett 


Personnel changes in the Greenville 
Group of J. P. Stevens & Co.'s cotton di- 
vision have been announced by the com- 
pany. . Edward H. Stall has been nam- 
ed general superintendent of the Apalache 
Plant, Greer, S. C., Jonesville, S$. C., plant, 
and Piedmont (S. C.) Plants No. 1 and 
No. 2. He succeeds Paul W. Nipper Jr., who 
has been made manager of the Borden Plant 
at Kingsport, Tenn. Prior to his promotion, 
Stall was superintendent of the Apalache 
Plant. .. . A. C. Taylor, who has been 
plant engineer at the Piedmont Plants for 


several years, is being transferred to the 
Apalache Plant and made superintendent of 
that plant 


R. E. Hamilton has been named executive 
vice-president of the Tufted Textile Manu- 
facturers Association. Hamilton, a secretary 
of Cabin Crafts Inc., is a former president 
of the organization 


Charles W. Davies has been named as- 
sistant manager of the American 
Viscose Corp.'s Charlotte sales office. For- 
merly a tire yarn technical sales representa- 
tive in the New York office, Davies, in his 
new position, reports directly to J. Reid 
Durbin, district manager. A 1948 
graduate of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute with a B.S. degree in chemical en- 
gineering, Davies joined American Viscose 
in 1951 as a staff chemist at the Front 
Royal, Va., rayon plant. In 1957 he was 
transferred to the New York office. 


district 


sales 


Virginia 


John L. Thompson has been named head 
of central rechecking for the fabric pro- 
duction division of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Greenville, S. C. Thompson 
will head up quality control activities 
in the division's plants which are located in 
the Southeast and in Canada. For the past 
eight years he has been on the faculty of 
the School of Textiles of Clemson College. 


OBITUARIES 


Paul French Sr., 64, president of The 
Textile Co., textile brokerage hrm of At. 
lanta, Ga., died last month. Mr. French 
established the firm in 1938 and directed its 
activities until a few weeks before his death. 
His widow and two sons survive. 


Roland Hesmondhalgh, sales repre- 
sentative for Sykes Inc. in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, died last month. A 
native of England, Mr. Hesmondhalgh 
made his headquarters in Atlanta. Prior to 
joining Sykes in 1941 he had been with the 
old Howard & Bullough Machine Co. Sur- 
vivors include two sons. 


Philip G. Lovell, 64, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Fairfax department of 
Wellington Sears Co., died last month after 
a prolonged illness. Mr. Lovell was with 
Wellington Sears for 30 years. He was 
made a vice-president in 1941 and retired 
in 1957. He started his career with Cannon 
Mills. Surviving are his widow, two sons 
and a daughter 
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Carolina Brush Ca. 
Manufacturers — Designers — Repairers 
Textile Grushes 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
UN 5-2422 
REEDS — COMBS 
A Product Worthy 
of its Name. 
TEXTILE LOOM REED Co. 
PHONE BR 3-6984 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


THE CLEVELAND WORM & GEAR CO. 
THE CLEVELAND SPEED VARIATOR 
THE FARVAL CORPORATION 
DYNAMATIC DIVISION EATON MFG. CO. 
MACHINERY ELECTRIFICATION, INC. 
LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 
ACOUSTICA ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ELECTRO-MOTION 
CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
217 W. MOREHEAD 
EDison 2-8119 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
1201 N. MAIN ST. 
CEdar 5-0927 


WE OFFER TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW ON 
CONTROL OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Write or Phone 


Bulletins Intervie li 


Our 


Specialties 


Gears and Chain Drives 
Card Flat Stand Driving Brackets 


Standard items are shipped 
from stock the same day 
order is received. 


Ask for Catalog—please specify your make machinery. 


HARLEY MITCHAM & (CO. 


(formerly Mitcham & Co.) 


N. Marietta St.—P. O. Box 271 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone University 5-8547 


DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


HARRIS HEAVY DUTY LUG STRAPS AND HOLD UPS 


AH Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups are made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs in 1° increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths and in 142 and 2 inch widths. Partial or full 
leather lining available to suit requirements. Lug Strop 
Hold Ups ovailable in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 
P. ©. Drawer 1319 


1910 Wendover Avenue Greensboro, N. C. 
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ONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


rHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Grace Cot- 
Mill of Reeves Bros. Inc. here will be 
iwated for the production of vinyl coat 
wverlight materials, according to an 
uncement by John E. Reeves, president 
idition, developments in other areas of 
ial plastic coatings are planned at this 
rion for a later date. It is expected that 
25 employees will be required prior 
he build-up stage, when employment 
reach 100. In hiring, priority will be 
to tormer employees of the Grace 
ron Mill, says Reeves. The plant will in 
re be known as Reeves Bros. Inc., Grace 
Products will be marketed throuch 
ompany’s Vulcan Rubber Products D: 
n, New York City. D. E. Sherrill has 
named general manager of the Grace 
He will continue as general manager 
the Vulcan Plant at Buena Vista, Va 
was formerly a resident of Ruthertord 
where he was superintendent of the 
ice Cotton Mill from 1943 to 1947. 


BELTON, S. C., Two companies have 
red into an agreement to lease a 50,- 
square-foot air-conditioned plant at 
ron, S, C., to manufacture electric blan 
The Essex Wire Corp., Fort Wayne. 
wire manufacturers, and the Beacon 
ge Co., maker of blankets of Swannanoa 
C., have signed a long-term lease in this 
w joint venture. The aggregate rental for 
building and 113-acre tract is approx: 
ly $500,000. The combined operation 
expected to start production im a short 
It is anticipated the plant will employ 
eral hundred persons. Announcement of 
new venture was made by Frank G 
iswanger Inc., national industrial realtor. 


SPRAY, N. C.—Fieldcrest Mills here has 
n awarded a contract by the Military 
thing & Textile Supply Agency to sup- 

the Army with 10,368 white cotton 
nkets. The total value of the contract is 
496.40). 


New York Crry—lIn a letter to its stock- 
lers, the Indian Head Mills here reports 
sales for the first six months of 1959 
unted to $27.157.000 compared to $19.- 
000 for the like period of 1958 Oper- 
ng earnings for common stock during the 
period amounted to $1.93 while the 
°8 earnings were $1.15. The company 
Since the end of our last hscal year, 
ntable operations and the acquisition of 
Linen Thread Co. have substantially 
ngthened the company’s financial posi- 
1. Total assets have increased from $16 
10n to more than $24 million and net 
rking capital has increased from $6.9 
10n at the year end to about $12 million 
the present time.” Indian Head split its 
kK two-for-one on February 3. 


SosTON, Mass. — The Kendall Co. here 

begun trading its stock on the New 
rk Stock Exchange. The symbol for the 
ck is KEN. Prior to this listing on the 
& Board, the company’s common stock 


‘S Sold over-the-counter. Richard R. Hig- 


Ss, president of Kendall. said. ““This move 
| broaden the base of our share owner- 
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ship and benefit both our present stockhold 
ers and other investors throughout the coun 
try.’ In 1958, Kendall reported net sales of 
$103,382,000 and tor the frst 12 weeks of 
1959. $25.896.000 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.——J. P. Stevens Co 
here has disbursed approximately $1,357, 
000 in vacation pay to some 13,300 eligible 
employees in its South Carolina plants 
These plants, numbering 22, are included 
in the cotton division. Approximately 
$448,000 was received by about 4,600 eligi- 
ble employees of 12 Stevens plants located 
in North Carolina. Employees with one 
years service are eligible for 2% vacation 
pay, while those with five years’ service are 


eligible for 4% of their annual earnings 


COMMERCE, GA.—More than 2,000 per- 
sons took part in an anniversary outing put 
on to celebrate the 65th year of operation 
by Harmony Grove Mills here. The guests 
included some 600 employees, their fami- 
lies, mill executives and friends. Service 
pins were awarded at the event which was 


highlighted by a traditional barbecue. 


DANVILLE, VA Dan River Mills here 
has been awarded a contract by the Mili- 
tary Clothing & Textile Supply Agency of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. The 
contract calls for 450,000 yards of blue 


cotton oxford cloth. 4.8 to 4.1 ounces 
weight per square yard 46-inch width 
Dollar value of the contract is 136.074 


JEFFERSON, GA 
management of Jefferson Mills here are pro- 


Employees and the 


viding tunds to build and furnish two 
rooms at St. Mary's Hospital which serves 
the surrounding area. One room will be a 
memorial to deceased employees of Mill 
No. 1 and the other to deceased employees 
of Mill No. 2, located in Crawford, Ga 


GASTONIA, N. ( Firestone Textiles 
here has called back 600 workers who were 
laid off for about three weeks. The mill. 
which makes tire cord, has been idle be- 
cause of strikes in the eight tire plants 
operated by the company. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAI Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, N. C.. has opened a new space at 
the Western Merchandise Mart here. Har- 
old W. Whitcomb, president, reported the 
company's earnings “well ahead’ of last 
year and volume is on the upswing. The 
1959 business year should at least equal the 
best. in history for Fieldcrest, the report 
said Whitcomb said that Fieldcrest is 
not seeking to diversify outside the textile 
industry. “We would rather concentrate on 
upgrading our mills and being more com- 
petitive, he said 


Far 


ENJOY PROP-JET SERVICE on 
PIEDMONT S NEW F-27 PACEMAKER 


For a wonderful new experience in travel, fly Piedmont Airlines’ prop-jet powered F-27 
Pacemaker. This beautiful new airliner with a distinctively different high-winged design 
comfortably accommodates 36 passengers. Its airline-proven Rolls-Royce prop-jet engines 
speed passengers along at nearly 5 miles a minute with a virtually unsurpassed smoothness, 
quietness. Radar equipment on the F-27 Pacemaker scans the skies for fair weather flight 
lanes. And completely pressurized and air conditioned cabins add to traveling pleasure. 


Plan now to fly the F-27 Pacemaker. 


F-27 Pacemaker service offered from 


WILMINGTON, FAYETTEVILLE, RALEIGH-DURHAM, GREENSBORO-HIGH POINT, 
WINSTON-SALEM, HICKORY, KINSTON, NEW BERN, CHARLOTTE 


Call your travel agent or nearest Piedmont office for reservations 


Route of the Pacemaker 
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Main Office—Hartsville, S.C. Mystic Conn. Akron, Ind. « Lowel! Mass. « Phillipsburg, +! 


THE NEED: A one-time use draw winder tube 


Expensive, returnable draw winder tubes were being used 
to package certain synthetic yarns. Because of the cost and 
the returnable feature of these tubes, it was desirable to re- 
place them with a low cost, expendable carrier. This re- 
quired the development of a new, close tolerance tube with 
a suitable surface finish. Furthermore, a tube sufficiently 
strong to permit its use with the complete range of deniers 
was required. 


Sonoco’s sales engineers along with the research and devel- 
opment departments solved the problem. 


Our 60th year : 
1899-1959 


Serer eee 


SONOCO 
Products for Textiles 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. « La Puente, Cal. - Fremont, Cal. - Atlanta, Ga. - Granby, Quebec « Brantford, Ontario Mexic< 
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This was accomplished by the right combination of paper 
and adhesives and special processing. The result is a draw 
winder tube possessing all the required characteristics. 


Only Sonoco with 60 years’ experience, plus modern re- 
search and completely integrated manufacturing facilities, 
could solve this problem quickly with economical and effi- 
cient carriers. It is typical of countless cases where Sonoco 
technical and production “know-how” has benefited the 
industry. You can continue to depend on Sonoco! 
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“We had a problem... 
SONOCO solved it!” 
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Business Is Good Now, 
But What About Next Year? 


TINHE balance of 1959 looks promising for the textile 
industry as production continues its climb from the 
ow of last year’s recession. The first six months of the 
year have been as good or better than was expected. First 
juarter 1959 experienced only a minor drop in production 
irom fourth quarter 1958 levels, and profits were up a bit. 
This increased activity for textile mill products pretty 
well reflects the increased industrial activity of the nation 
is a whole. Sales and earnings of all U. S. manufacturing 
orporations for first quarter 1959 were about the same or 
lightly below fourth quarter 1958, First quarter 1959 sales 
were $80.7 billion, and that set a new record for that 
period, That compares with $81.9 billion for fourth quarter 
'958, and $72.6 billion reported for first quarter 1958. 

Profits before taxes were $7.2 billion for first quarter 
1959, a 2% increase over fourth quarter 1958, and a whop- 
ping 53% higher than first quarter 1958. Profits after taxes 
amounted to $3.8 billion for first quarter 1959 as compared 
with $4.0 and $2.5 billion, respectively, in the fourth and 
‘irst quarters of 1958. 

Sales of textile mill products during first quarter 1959 
were $3.2 billion. This compares with $3.3 billion for fourth 
quarter 1958 and $2.8 billion for first quarter 1958. Profits 
ifter taxes have jumped from a low of $8 million during 
first quarter 1958 to $78 million in fourth quarter 1958 
and $80 million in first quarter 1959. 

Sales and profits in the apparel and kindred industries 
tollow about the same pattern. Total sales in first quarter 
1959 were $2.3 billion; fourth quarter 1958, $2.7 billion: 
and first quarter 1959, $2.5 billion. Profits after taxes have 
moved from $16 million in first quarter 1958 to $26 mil- 


lion in fourth quarter 1958 and $41 million in first quarter 
1959. 
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At the end of May mills reported 14.7 weeks production 
of unfilled orders for cotton greige goods, a new high for 
1959 and a level unsurpassed since January 1951. Inven- 
tories at the end of May constituted 3.4 weeks production, 
compared to 6.2 weeks in May 1958. 

The textile proftt picture will brighten as recent price 
increases take effect in the months ahead. For example, 80- 
square print cloth ts now quoted at 19! > cents a yard as 
compared with 1744 cents last year. Substantial increases 
have also been made in other important cotton construc- 
tions. 

What effect the steel strike will have on the textile econ- 
omy will depend in large part on the length of the strike 
and its outcome. The nation’s coal mines and railroads are 
already feeling the effect of the strike, and should it hold 
up production of 1960 model automobiles, those textile 
mills holding contracts for auto upholstery and trimmings 
will be affected by the delay. 

Despite the robustness of current textile activity, a chill 
can be brought to today’s favorable trade winds by the 
reminder that only a year ago conditions were quite the 
opposite. What's happened since then ? 

Actually there's a very basic reason for the current upturn 
in textiles. That reason is the pure and simple happenstance 
that theres now enough business to go around. There's a 
demand for capacity production. Inventories somehow got 
low. Buyers fell in competition with themselves. The textile 
well went dry and a flurry of activity followed. But ahead 
waits a day when the supply will again overhaul and out- 
distance demand. Inventories will pile up. Buyers will bar- 
gain. Prices will fall. And another downturn will start its 
course. So goes the rut of the two-year cycles the industry 
has imposed on itself the last dozen years. 

This repetitious boom and bust pattern of the textile 
industry hinders its progress far more than the bitterly 
protested flow of imports from low wage countries. Re- 
membering the depths of last year’s doldrums, how much 
better would the industry have fared during that period 


8] 


EDITORIAL 


had not a single yard of foreign goods been landed? How 
much of any individual mill's profitless activity came as a 
direct result of Japanese imports? How much of the drop 
in profits reported throughout the industry came from 
market losses to these goods ? 

On the other hand, how much stockholders’ money went 
down the mill drain because of overproduction ? How many 
yards of goods made in overtime were sold ata loss ? How 
much were profits cut into by excessive inventories ? 

Low wage imports obviously do constitute a real danger 
to the U 
Allowed to go their limit, proponents of free trade would 


S. textile industry That tact can't be disputed. 


turn this country into a primary market for every conceiv- 
markets 
would shrivel overnight. The only commodity the textile 


able product of foreign manufacture. Domestic 
industry could offer the export market would be its surplus 
labor. 

But as much a drag as imports are, they can't be singled 
out as the primary cause of the skids the textile industry 
has been taking on a two-year schedule for so long. It takes 
more than 235 million square yards of cloth from Japan to 
knock the props from under an industry as essential and as 
productive as the U. S. textile industry. 

The painful truth remains that the industry has been its 
own chief executioner, Why take pride in accomplishing 
an enviable standard of production efhciency when that 
efhciency, misused, continues to thwart the primary purpose 
of being in business—the selling of goods at a profit? 
Why take pride in an efficiency, misused, that leads unwise 
management to disrupt the balance between supply and 
demand? Why take pride in an efficiency, misused, that 
necessitates the selling of goods at the least loss available ? 

Granted that the industry has many problems, many of 
which—like the import situation—are fostered by forces 
over which the industry seemingly enjoys little influence. 
But don't overlook those internal responsibilities so often 
poorly met. Don't lose sight of the fact that a lasting level 
of profitable operation can only be the achievement of 
responsible mill management. It can come only as a result 


of applying sound business principles to all areas of man- 


agement. It cannot be expected until the industry throug 
its own determination abandons the boom and bust patter 


it sets for itself by producing goods if hopes to sell. It w 
come when the industry learns to make only as much as 
can sell profitably, and no more. 

What's the point of talking poor mouth when busine 
is good? The point, of course, is to repair the roof wh; 
the weather is dry. Now, within hearing distance of 
those who predict d good, solid year ahead, is the time 
reflect on the sobering circumstances of a year ago. Now 
the time to do all that can be done to reduce to its bare 
minimum the possibility of another bleak period next yea 


Cotton Gains In 1958 


Cotton scored competitive gains during 1958 in appar 
and industrial uses and maintained its previous year’s shar 
of the household market, according to a study recently relea: 
ed by the market research section of the National Cotto: 


Council. The 1959 edition of “Cotton Counts Its Custo 


mers reports nearly million bales of raw cotton wer 
consumed during 
Cotton 


consumption. By 


1959 in approximately 400 end-usc 
utilization 1% below 1957 
competing fiber 
and materials, measured in terms of cotton, declined 7°; 


covered. was only 


contrast. use ofl 


Cotton's competitive share of the total apparel, hous¢ 
1957 to 


16% in 1958. the survey shows. Cotton increased its share 


hold and industrial markets moved from 45% in 
of the apparel market from 60% in 1957 to 61% in 1958 
In addition, the number of bales going into apparel uses 


showed an increase. 


Although household uses consumed about 11,000 fewe: 
bales of cotton in 1958 than in 1957, cotton’s share of th« 
market remained at 50% in both years. Cotton consumption 
decreased more in industrial markets than in the other two 
major classifications, but its competitive share in industria’ 
uses rose trom 25% to 26% between the two years. 

The five major uses of cotton in 1958, in order of size 
were: men’s and boys’ trousers, 723.000 bales: men’s an 
boys shirts, 620,000 bales: sheets, 443.000 bales: towel! 


and toweling, 372,000 bales; and drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, 347,000 bales. 


— 1959 — 


Aug. 15 (Sa)—Board meeting, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, City 


Club, Charlotte. N. C 


Sept. 10-11 (Th-F)—Pall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Textile Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N. J 


Sept. 17-18 (Th-F)—34th Annual Convention, THE COMBED YARN SPIN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga 


Sept. 17-18 (Th-F)—Annual outing, CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSOCIA- 
TION, The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Annual meeting. NORTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
Portsmouth, N. H 


Sept. 23-24 (W-Th) 
TION, Wentworth By-The-Sea 


Oct. 1-2 (Th-F)—Pall meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCI- 
ATION. The Grove Park Inn. Asheville. N. C 


Oct. 3 (Sa)—Pall meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
GEORGIA (Slashing & Weaving), Hightower Textile Building. Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta 


Oct. 7 (W)—CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFERENCE. sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C 


Oct. 8-9 (Th-F)—Fall meeting. SOUTHERN TEXTILE METHODS & 
STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, The Clemson House, Clemson, 8. C 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Oct. 8-10 (Th-Sa)—Annual national convention, Sheraton 


Park and Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C 


Oct. 10 (Sa)-—FPall general meeting, ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES (Carding and Spinning), Langdon Héil. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala 


A.A.T.C.C., 


Oct. 17 (Sa)—Annual meeting. (GEORGIA) TEXTILE EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION, A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech. Atlanta 


Oct. 27-28 (Tu-W) 
Trustees meeting 
ville, Va 


Technical Advisory Committee meeting and Board of 
INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY, Charilottes- 


— 1960 — 


Apr. 7-9 (Th-Sa)—-Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS INSTITUTE, Americana Hotel, Bal) Harbour. Fla 


May 23-27 (M-F)--AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J 


May 3i-June 2 (Tu-Th)—lilth Annual COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC 
(‘sponsored by The National Cotton Council), Grove Park Inn. Ashe- 
ville. N 


June 23-25 (Th-Sa)—52nd annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, The Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


Oct. 3-7 (M-F)—The 2lst SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, C 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F) Friday; (Sa) Saturday 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


Textile Mechinery, Manufocturers 
e 


Approisals and Liquidations 
(Sales Agent for Economy Boler Co.) 
O. Box 11112 Phone ED 3-666) 
Charlotte 9, N. C. 


Loom and Warper 
Beams—Shell Rolls 
Special Wood Rolls 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ga. 


- 


HOYT A. RIDENHOUR 
“The Spinning Room Man” 


Specializing In—Spindles, Bases, Bolsters 
Separators, Complete With Fittings 
Rings and Holders 
Over 1,000,000 Spindle Units in Stock 
Phone FRanklin 6-2070 
3118 Monroe Road P. O. Box 9057 


CHARLOTTE 5, NORTH CAROLINA 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 


Our specialty is good used Automatic Loom 
Bobbins. We also deal in Twister and Rov- 
ing Bobbins. Send us samples of what you 
need or what surplus bobbins you have. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ga. 


Check Tensions 
in Yarns, Cords, Rubber@ 
Quick Trigger Action 


SAXL TENSION METER 


Tensitron, Inc., Harvard, Mass> 


SOUTHERN and NORTHERN 
Textile Jobs Our Specialty ! 


Over 55 Yeors In Business 


THE POSITION YOU WANT may be ovail- 
able right now. The demand for executives 
is increasing. Salaries ore attractive. You 
ore invited to send wus your resume in 
confidence. 

THE EXECUTIVE YOU NEED may be listed 
with us. Employers find our Service helpful 
and time soving. 

Recently we have been asked to furnish an 
overseer finishing and sanforizing cotton 
and rayon fabrics: master mechanic, plant 
engineer, time study-industrial engineer; 
supt. dye and finish. elastic corset fabrics; 
boss dyer norrow fabrics; dyer trainee, 
chemists, laborotory asst., woolen card 
erector; chemical, mechanical and electrical 
engineers. 


Your phone coll, wire or letter will bring 
prompt attention. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Phone Liberty 2-6547 
294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Opening for experienced cotton spinner 
Young man preferred. Mill located in cen- 
tral North Carolina. Reply to 

Box ““U. E. W.,"’ care Textile Bulletin 

P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


NEW & REPINNING 


PINS IN STAINLESS MONEL. PLAIN STEEL 


all sizes and lengths 


is 
SUIOERS 4 
SELVAGE 
TALL ERS UNC URLIRS 


TER 
Pin PLATES 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


P. ©. Bex 406 © 207 South Towers Anderson, 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE 
Woolen Yarn Mfe. Technician 
Long or short term contract 

JOHN F. McLAUGHLIN 

Textile Consultant 


Wool, Worsted, Nylon, Dacron, 
(orion Blends 


(“hapel Hill, N. 
RATES REASONABLE 
(CAN FURNISH REFERENCES AS 
TO) ABILITY 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent or General 
Overseer. Practica! experience in all phases of 
manufacturing. Regular yarns, sales yarns, twines 
and ropes. Experience covers Carding, Spinning. 
Twisting, Winding and Weaving. Employed. Re- 


able and sober. Address replies to Box “‘T 


U,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 


iotte 1. N.C 
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Weaving Specialist 


Large synthetic fiber producer has 
attractive opening in its Marketing 
Division for a textile graduate with 
minimum of five years experience. 
Must know all phases of textile proc- 
essing from fiber or yarn to woven 
fabric, including fabric design and 
technology and fabric development. 


The position will involve technical 
support to sales personnel in market- 
ing products for weaving. Will con- 
tact customers on processing techni- 
ques, fabric design and product 
development. 


Pleasant working and living location 
near Asheville, N. CC. Excellent bene- 
fite: five-day work week; moving 
expenses. Send complete resume, 
including salary requirements, to 
Employment Manager, Enka, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Rayon and Nylon 
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INCREASE 


~ 


Production increases ranging from 10% 
up to 25%, with no increase in ends down, 
can be secured by the application of Whitin 
balloon control rings. They may be applied 
not only to Whitin wool spinning frames but 
to other makes as well — and at very 
moderate cost. 

Easily applied by your mill mechanic, an 
installation consists of a single split ring for 
each spindle, set on a channel which is ad- 
justable to the optimum operating position, 


usually 512”-6" above the ring rail. 


~ 


Wool Spinning Production 


WHITIN 


BALLOON CONTROL RINGS 


Only Whitin balloon control rings can 
be wound down to the ring rail completely 
out of the way — a competitive advantage 
of special importance allowing easier, faster 
doffing. Other advantages include: elimina- 
tion of damage caused by yarn whipping 
against separators; smoother traveler action 
and reduced ring wear; split ring design for 
easy threading; regular or reverse twist oper- 


ation without repositioning control rings. 


Try a frame of low-cost Whitin balloon con- 
trol rings. You'll agree it's the economical 


way to increase wool spinning production. 


WHITINSVILLE © MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. © GREENSBORO, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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THE REAL COST OF STRIPPING AGENTS CAN ONLY BE CALCULATED BY COM- 
PARING THE AMOUNT OF WORK THEY DO PER DOLLAR OF COST, AND ON THIS 
BASIS PAROLITE* PRESENTS ONE OF THE BEST BUYS IN THE TEXTILE BUSINESS! 


Normal Zinc-Sulphoxylate Formaidehyde 
VERSATILE. ..PAROLITE will accomplish virtually all of your stripping of wool and synthetics. 


EFFICIENT ...PAROLITE dissolves quickly leaving no trace of Zinc in the stripped goods which are 
left soft and in excellent condition for further processing. 


STABLE ...PAROLITE CAN BE KEPT INDEFINITELY in a minimum of storage space. 


SAFE ...PAROLITE is easy on personnel—does not irritate skin. 
SEND TODAY ... for detailed information 


DISCOLITE* 
(Sister product to PAROLITE) is unexcelled for discharge and vat 
printing—keeps its reducing power even when dried into the cloth. 
Sodium Suiphoxylate Formaldehyde 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
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